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"  Toutes  les  lesions  organiques  observces  chcz  lcs  alieues,  se  retrouvcnt  dans  les 
cadavres  d'individus  qui  n'ont  jamais  en  de  dclire  cbronique :  beaucoup  d'ouver- 
tures  de  corps  d'alienes  n'ont  presente  uuciiuc  alteration,  quoique  la  folic  cut  pcr- 
siste  pendant  un  grand  nombrc  d'annees.  I /anatomic  pathologique  nous  inontre 
chaquc  partic  dc  l'organc  encephaliquc  alhree,  suppurec,  dctruite,  sans  lesion 
chronique  de  rentendcnient." — EsauiuoL:  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  Vol.  I. 
p.  113. 


II] 

ON  MENTAL  DERANGEMENT, 

ESPECIALLY  THAT  FORM  TEBJiM  '.>"•  KLANCHOLIA,  OR 
THE  ALTERNATION  OF  MELANCMOl  ■  .  •  JTH  A'lOLENCE, 
TERMED  LYPOMANIA,  OR  SUICIDAL  MADNESS,  ESPE- 
CIALLY IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THIS 
FORM  OF  DISEASE,  BY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OPIATES, 
OR  OF  THAT  CLASS  OP  MEDICINES  RD  SEDATIVES. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  exi  b  reference  to 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  hem  many  facts  are 
established.  It  is  certain  that,  i  this  organ,  there 
exists  during  life  perception  and  volition;  an  ob- 
ject is  reflected  through  all  the  different  organs  of 
sense  on  the  brain,  and  percer  I  hy  it  as  light  is 
reflected  on  the  retina  and  ,  by  the  brain  The 
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i  orders  to  all  distant  parts  issue  from  this  organ.  These, 
then,  perception  and  volition,  are  functions  of  the 
brain  :  they  may  be  highly  increased  in  force,  as  when 
the  brain  receives  objects  transmitted  and  perceived  so 
quickly  and  rapidly  that  scarcely  a  momentary  trace 
exists,  or  orders  are  transmitted  to  the  muscles,  so  that 
a  rapid  and  violent  succession  of  ill-regulated  actions 
takes  place. 

Again,  these  functions  may  be  greatly  reduced  in 
force,  almost  entirely  ;  in  which  casesl  owness  of  intel- 
lect, or  even  idiocy,  may  be  produced. 

Can  these  functions  be  greatly  increased,  or  greatly 
impaired,  without  disease  of  the  organ  of  the  brain  ?  I 
am  satisfied  they  can,  and  that  in  such  cases  a  very 
large  proportion  may  be  cured. 

Where  perception  and  volition  are  sharpened  beyond 
all  measure,  there  are.  remedies  which  quiet  pain  and 
diminish  sensibility,  •  in  many  cases  not  absolutely  re- 
moving the  pain,  but  preventing  the  brain  from  per- 
ceiving it  in  a  highly  aggravated  form :  thus,  in  parox- 
ysms of  gall-stones,  or  sciatica,  or  in  nephritic  colic, 
the  pain  is  removed  partly  by  the  solution  of  spasm 
afforded  by  the  remedies,  partly  from  the  increased 
sensibility  or  perception  of  the  brain  being  dimi- 
nished.* 

In  inordinate  actions,  also,  the  causes  being  investi- 

*  While  this  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  recent  discovery  of  the  transient 
power  of  the  suspension  of  sensibility  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world. 

Its  immediate  and  great  benclit  has  been  established;  but  what  a  hope  does  it 
not  present  to  long  and  painful  illness :  a.  g,  t,>  hydrophobia,  or  the  dreadful 
disease  called  chorea  arising  from  fright,  &c.  ! 
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gated,  appropriate  remedies  may  be  found ■  such  as 
the  shower  hath,  metallic  tonics,  and  the  like. 

Mental  derangement  is  one  of  these  forms  of  in- 
creased, or  irregular  or  diminished  perception  and 
volition,  and  it  exists  in  some  instances  secondarily  to 
diseases  of  organs  at  a  distance,  as  of  the  uterus  or 
stomach,  or  in  cases  of  fever  from  the  poison  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  putrid  miasmata  from  different  sources. 
The  brain,  like  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  and  which  requires  to  be  treated 
as  inflammation  is  treated  in  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  it  is  singularly  liable,  from  the  particular 
arrangement  of  its  blood-vessels,  to  disturbance  of 
the  circulation ;  either  the  blood  not  finding  its  usual 
ready  flow  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from 
some  obstacle  in  the  complicated  arrangement  of  its 
veins  (sinuses),  or  from  disease  of  its  arteries,  which 
imite  (anastomose)  one  with  another,  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner.  The  diseases  of  the  coats  of  these 
vessels  give  rise  to  some  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  the  brain. 

As  life  advances,  that  portion  of  the  human  body 
most  influenced  by  physical  laws  tends  first  to  decay. 
The  elasticity  of  the  larger  arteries  becomes  diminished, 
by,  first,  soft  fatty  matter  (termed  atheroma)  deposited 
under  the  inner  coat,  or  by  bone  itself.  The  tube,  pre- 
viously clastic,  and  easily  and  equally  distended  by  the 
current  of  blood,  becomes  unequally  distended,"  and 
even  brittle  in  parts,  so  as  to  give  way  under  any  con- 
siderable or  suddc;;  acceleration  of  the  circulation. 
When  such  an  accident  occurs  in  the  brain,  blood  is 
thrown  out,  the  patient  becomes  senseless,  and  when 
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proper  remedies  have  been  applied,  awakens  as  from 
a  trance,  with  much  confusion  and  distress,  and  often 
pain  in  the  head,  and  finds  the  arm  and  leg,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  in  which  the  vessel  had 
burst,  deprived  of  motion,  and  often,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  sensation. 

An  apoplectic  seizure  has  terminated  in  palsy ! 

Hence  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  to  occur  simply  from 
an  over  supply  of  blood  in  the  system,  and  explains 
why  it  frequently  happens  in  poor  and  spare  habits  of 
body,  provided  that  the  change  noticed  in  the  arterial 
system  has  commenced. 

I  only  allude  to  this,  however,  to  shew  that  the  part 
of  the  brain  where  these  accidents  occur  may  be 
seriously  injured,  without  (beyond  the  first  moments  of 
the  attack)  deranging  the  mind.  If  the  blood  be 
poured  out  in  small  quantity,  the  attack  is  recovered 
from  in  a  greater  or  less  proportional  space  of  time ; 
but  the  palsy  remains  for  years,  shewing  the  severe 
injury  sustained.  Notwithstanding  this,  mind,  percep- 
tion, and  volition,  are  not  injured  (at  least  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances);  the  patient  soon  reads 
and  understands  as  usual,  gives  his  orders,  takes  his 
exercise,  performs  his  religious  duties  with  quite  equal 
intelligence  to  that  which  he  possessed  previous  to  his 
illness.  By  some  this  has  been  explained,  that  the 
brain  is  a  double  organ ;  but  the  experiments  of  Fon- 
tana  and  others  have  proved  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  may  be  removed 
without  any  visible  disturbance  of  the  intellect  of  the 
animal  before  inflammation  ensues. 

If,  however,  a  similar  accident,  rupture  of  an  artery, 
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occurs  in  the  cerebellum,  or  at 'the  base  of  the  brain, 
life  becomes  almost  immediately  extinct. 

The  process  of  destruction  winch  has  occasioned  the 
disease  which  we  commented  on,  may  also  go  on  in 
the  minute  branches  of  arteries  in  the  brain,  and  then 
a  softening  or  pulpy  condition  of  the  brain  ensues, 
gradually  extending.  If  this  be  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  various  accidents  occur  ;  palsy  of  the 
lower  extremities,  giddiness,  deafness,  insecurity  in 
walking,  and  by  degrees  the  mental  powers  become 
diminished ;  perception  in  a  great  degree  fails,  volition 
is  imperfect,  the  memory  is  much  impaired ;  and  these 
symptoms  gradually  increase  until  death  closes  the 
scene. 

Thus,  lesions  of  the  important  portions  of  the  brain 
where  the  nerves  of  sense  arise,  or  injuries  of  the  cere- 
bellum, are  almost  immediately  recognizable  by  their 
severe  effects  on  the  body. 

Such  a  condition,  if  united  with  mental  derangement, 
is  necessarily  fatal.  Here  we  have  seen  one  portion  of 
the  brain  greatly  injured  w  ithout  the  mind  suffering, 
and  in  another  the  mind  gradually  becoming  obscured, 
especially  as  to  memory,  by  destruction  operating  in 
another  part  of  the  brain.  Tumors,  exostoses  of  the 
skull,  malignant  disease,  (fungus  ha3matodcs)  tubercles, 
all  exist  likewise  in  the  brain  of  lunatics,  but  they  also 
exist  frequently  in  the  brain,  and  go  on  to  produce 
disease  in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  without  mental 
derangement  being  the  consequence. 

If,  then,  there  .:<>  evidence  of  morbid  growth  or 
change  existing,  mailed  by  palsy  (especially  of  the 
lower  extremities),  fits,  loss  of  memory,  impaired  vision, 
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deafness,  &c,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  the  mental 
derangement  is  the  result  of  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  either  originally,  or  secondaiy 
to  disease  of  some  important  organ  at  a  distance, 
and  we  are  bound  by  every  sense  of  duty,  by  every 
reason  which  ought  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
physician,  to  apply  the  resources  of  our  art  to  its 
cure. 

Certain  forms  of  melancholy  or  mental  derangement 
which  I  proceed  to  describe  are  the  most  usually  ame- 
nable to  remedies. 

During  the  eight  years  I  filled  the  office  of  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  I  took 
great  pains  to  inquire  whether  any  or  what  medical 
treatment  was  applied  to  the  various  forms  of  this  the 
most  afflicting  disease  in  human  nature. 

In  almost  every  instance  nearly  the  whole  treatment 
resolved  itself  into  what  is  called  moral,  except  only  the 
obvious  attention  to  the  bowels,  or  to  any  intercurrent 
disease. 

The  few  exceptions  to  this  observation  was  in  the  vast 
lunatic  .establishment  belonging  to  Dr.  Warburton  in 
Bethnal  Green,  called  the  Red  and  White  Houses  at 
that  time  under  the  immediate  medical  management  of 
Messrs.  Beverley  and  Phillips.  These  gentlemen  had 
been  struck  with  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  acetate  of  morphia  in  the  treatment  of  bad  and 
especially  suicidal  cases  of  mania.  They  very  obKgkgly 
gave  me  a  statement  which  I  incorporated  in  my  Oroo- 
man  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physicians- 
m  1831'  aml  subsequently  published  them  in  the 
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little  work  entitled  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  We  have  found  the  acetate  of  morphia  useful  both 
"  in  the  excited  and  the  low  form  of  insanity.  We 
"  have  also  found  it  useful  in  cases  of  fixed  delusions, 
"  but  not  of  any  great  standing,  and  more  useful  in 
"  the  low  than  the  excited  form  of  the  disease.  Of 
"  five  cases  of  melancholy,  tlirec  got  well ;  the  remain- 
"  ing  two  are  certainly  improving  under  the  use  of  this 
"  medicine.    Of  five  cases  of  excitement,  two  were  dis- 
"  charged  cured ;  one  remains  much  improved  j  two 
"  received  no  benefit.    It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
'  we  have  used  this  medicine  in  several  cases  -without 
'  taking  notes,  and  the  result  was  similar  to  the  two 
'  cases  mentioned,  that  is,  without  benefit.     It  ap- 
1  peareel  to  us,  that  morphia  did  not  produce  the  same 
'  good  effect  in  excited  as  in  other  cases,  unless  there 
'  was  an  occasional  interval  of  reason.    In  the  cases 
'  mentioned,  we  have  commenced  with  a  fourth,  and 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  exceed  half  a  grain ; 
at  present  we  have  a  patient  taking  half  a  grain  dose 
every  night,  with  decided  advantage,  and  we  think 
the  case  very  interesting,  and  proving  the  extraordi- 
nary effect  of  the  medicine  in  cases  of  melancholy. 
"  A  woman,  of  the  age  of  thirty-six,  the  mother  of 
four  children,  was  attacked  with  depression  of  spirits 
while  pregnant  with  her  last  child.    She  did  not  feel 
the  attack  before  she  quickened,  but  immediately 
after  :  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  destroy  herself  and 
children.    This  continued  during  pregnancy.  After 
she  was  delivered  she  became  worse,  and  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  several  times;  and  described  her 
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"  feelings  ;  which  is  not  common  in  such  cases.  She 
"  continued  in  this  state,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  without 
"  a  strict  watch.  She  was  sent  here  about  two  years 
"  ago ;  and  what  is  extraordinary  in  her  case  is,  that 
"  about  noon  all  the  feelings  of  the  desire  of  self- 
"  destruction  left  her.  This  occurred  within  the  last 
"  three  months  ;  from  which  time  they  have  remained 
"  the  whole  of  the  day.  Various  means  were  tried,  with- 
"  out  effect.  Our  first  idea,  from  the  regularity  of  the 
"  attack,  was  to  treat  her  disease  as  an  intermittent ; 
"  which  failed.'  About  a  fortnight  ago  we  gave  her 
"  the  morphia,  beginning  with  the  fourth  of  a  grain, 
"  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  half  a  grain.  After 
"  taking  the  second  dose,  one-thud  of  a  grain,  she  slept 
"  all  night ;  in  the  morning  she  was  cheerful,  without 
"  feeling  the  propensity  to  destroy  herself.  The  third 
"  day  she  had  a  return,  which  lasted  until  noon ;  the 
"  dose  was  then  increased  to  half  a  grain.  The  fourth 
"  morning  she  had  not  any  return,  and  continued  well 
"  until  the  fifth  day  after  the  half-grain  dose  was  given, 
"  when  she  had  a  return  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
"  ing  until  nine ;  a  paroxysm  three  hours  shorter  than 
"  any  of  tno  preceding.  She  is  now  free  from  any 
"  desire  to  destroy  herself." 

Soon  after  this,  I  had  an  occasion  in  private  practice 
of  testing  the  truth  of  this  practice;  and  since  that 
period  so  numerous  have  been  my  opportunities  of 
observation,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  enter  fully  in  the 
following  pages  on  the  subject,  hoping  that  I  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  will  enable  me  to  point 
out  the  cases  in  which  such  treatment  is,  or  is  not, 
admissible ;  and  especially  where  reasonable  hopes  may 
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be  entertained  of  its  success.  Moreover,  the  little 
book  which  contained  Messrs.  Beverley  and  Phillips" 
experience  is  out  of  print,  and  as  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  publication,  during  which  I  have 
been  anxiously  watching  the  result  of  cases,  especially 
of  the  recoveries,  I  can  now  with  greater  certainty 
point  out  the  best  mode  of  using  this  particular  treat- 
ment. Upwards  of  seventy  cases  during  that  period 
of  time  have  recovered  ;  and  I  consider  no  case  to  be 
called  a  recovery  unless  two  years  at  least  of  unabated 
health  have  elapsed  since  the  treatment  concluded.  In 
nearly  twenty  cases  the  treatment  has  failed,  or  only 
given  temporary  relief. 

The  treatment  of  melancholia  and  of  hypochondriasis 
by  sedatives  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  as  we 
find  (and  it  is  remarkable  it  should  have  been  forgotten) 
that  the  Romans  raised  a  statue  to  Musa,  the  physician 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  for  curing  his  sovereign  of 
melancholy,  by  the  use  of  extract  of  lettuce.* 

In  modern  times  the  use  of  opium  has  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  by  some  greatly  blamed ;  even  by 
Morgagni. 

"  With  respect  to  opiates,  which  I  have  supposed 
"  might  often  be  useful  in  cases  of  mania,  I  behove 
"  they  can  seldom  be  properly  employed  in  the  partial 
"  insanities  of  the  melancholic,  except  in  certain 
"  cases  of  violent  excitement,  when  the  melancholia 
"  approaches  nearly  to  the  state  of  mania."— Cullens 
First  Lines,  vol.  ii.  page  332. 

•  The  Lnctucarium,  or  Extnuf  at  Lettuce,  prepared  by  the  direction  of  the  late 
Dr.  Duncan,  sen.  of  Edinburgh,  eontaiucsa  morphia.  This  has  been  moved  by 
analysis. 
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And  yet  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  wonderful 
relations  of  cures  by  this  very  drug,  in  hands  of 
physicians  so  well  known  and  so  slulful  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  fact. 

Vanswieten  mentions  a  lunatic  servant  girl  who  was 
cured  by  drinking  accidentally  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,*  dissolved  in  vinegar;  and  Mons.  Odier,  of 
Geneva,  reports  a  cure  of  a  case  of  melancholy  by  opium, 
carried  by  degrees  to  the  large  quantity  of  thirty  grains. 

Even  in  London  some  cases  have  occurred  occasion- 
ally in  the  hands  of  men  of  great  practical  skill,  which 
required  and  received  the  appropriate  treatment.  Thus 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  lady  who  fell 
into  a  melancholy  state  of  mind  many  years  ago,  which 
lasted  nearly  seven  years.  From  her  station  in  life  she 
received  the  prescriptions  of  various  physicians  in  vain ; 
at  length  she  was  cured  by  a  dose  of  Battleys  Liquor. 
Opii  Sedativ.  given  every  night,  for  several  weeks. 
This  practice,  which  effectually  cured  her,  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pennington. 

About  two  years  ago  a  slight  relapse  took  place,  and 
was  removed  by  similar  treatment,  under  my  care.f 

"  Dans  cette  melancolie,"  says  Esquirol,  "  vulgaire- 
"  ment  appellee  nerveuse,  les  evacuans  augmentent  le 
"  mal ;  le  medecin  doit  se  proposer  de  modifier  la  sensi- 
"  bmte>  de  calmer  Texcitation  nerveuse,  par  les  moyens 
"  tygietetiques  deja  incliques,  par  les  boissons  adoucis- 
"  santes,  par  les  narcotiques,  par  Vopivm,  par  l'usage 

*  A  scruple. 

t  There  has,  a  short  time  ago,  appeared  a  most  interesting  work,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Williams,  "  On  Procuring  Sleep  in  Insanity."  This  gained  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
(of  Ireland)  prize  on  the  subject  of  Insanity.  Such  a  prize  is  indeed  a  monument 
to  tl»€  honour  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ! 
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"  d'eau  en  vapeur,  en  douches,  en  bain,  en  effusion : 
«  les  bains  tiedes  et  pins  ou  moins  prolonges,  quelqucs 
"fois  pendant  plusieurs  heures"  —  Esquirol,  vol.  1. 
page  480. 

Why  such  medicines  became  entirely  rejected  m 
England,  may  be  explained  by  the  munber  of  asylums 
kept  by  persons  without  any  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  and  the  universally  inculcated  opinion,  that  moral 
means,  and  moral  means  alone,  are  all-sufficient,  and 
the  use  of  medicine  restricted  to  the- ordinary  maladies 
or  derangements  of  the  human  body,  independent  of 
the  disorder,  or  disease,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
brain. 

Partly,  also,  because  when  lunatics  are  collected  to- 
gether on  a  large  scale,  namely  pauper  lunatics,  many  of 
whom  are  farmed  at  from  six  to  nine  slulhngs  a  week, 
according  to  the  poverty  of  the  parishes,  it  would  deprive 
the  owners  of  these  establishments  of  all  possible  profit, 
if  medicine  were  to  be  systematically  employed,  in 
order  to  cure  after  many  weeks  and  months  of  treat- 
ment. 

How  could  this  be  done  on  from  six  to  nine  shillings 
a  week,  including  meat  and  clothing  ?  Partly  also  from 
the  theory,  which  traces  all  excitement  to  inflammation, 
in  the  cases  of  mania,  and  to  the  no  less  erroneous,  but 
,  still  more  frequent  error,  that  melancholia  depended 
solely  on  disease  of  the  structure,  or  at  least  of  disorder 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  as  a  primary  cause  I* 

*  Hence  the  use  of  any  medicine  wliich  produced  a  white  evacuation,  though 
this  effect  was  only  temporary,  was  immediately  condemned.  It  locked  up  the 
fiver!  It  is  well  known  that  this  effect  of  opium  in  nervous  disease  ceases  after  a 
short  time. 
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Having  mentioned  the  reason  of  taking  up  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  relate  some  cases  of  the  treatment 
successful  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  afterwards  of  the 
more  prolonged  and  severe  forms,  and  finally  some  few 
in  which  the  mental  disorder  was  mania  of  the  more 
violent  sort,  which  is  very  much  more  rarely  relieved 
by  this  treatment  than  the  cases  of  melancholia  tending 
to  suicidal  madness. 

The  preparation  which  I  have  preferred,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  I  have  always  used,  is  the 
acetate  of  morphia;  the  mode  of  preparation  the 
solution  :  forty  drops  of  the  solution  which  I  have  gene- 
rally employed  contain  one  grain  of  the  alkaloid  salt. 

It  has  generally  been,  in  mild  cases,  my  practice  to 
begin  by  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  night,  in  solution  ;* 
then,  after  a  week,  to  increase  this  to  half  a  grain  :  it 
has  rarely  in  such  cases  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
dose  beyond  half  a  grain.  In  severe  cases  I  begin 
with  half  a  grain  (twenty  drops),  and  increase  it 
speedily  to  a  grain  (forty  drops) ;  rarely,  most  rarely 
beyond  this  dose.  The  medicine  is  given  at  bed-time, 
and  only  at  bed-time,  the  period  which  is  intended  for 
sleep ;  but,  it  must  be  repeated,  without  the  intermission 
of  a  single  night,  for  several  weeks  in  mild  cases  for 
at  the  least  three  months  in  the  most  severe  ones  ' 

In  some  of  these  cases  at  first  sleep  is  not  produced  • 
in  very  few  rest  is  not  produced.     Slight  nausea,  and 

•I.  substance  the  effect  is  far  less  well  marked.    Iu  some  stomachs  pills  are 
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disturbance  of  the  head,  arc  felt  the  first  few  mornings, 
but  in  these  cases  almost  always  at  first,  and  always 
after  a  short  time,  both  sleep  is  procured  and  the 
waking  hours  are  free  from  pain. 

The  effect  of  the  medicine  is  in  precise  analogy  with 
what  follows  *     Suppose  a  man  toiling  with  profes- 
sional anxieties,  and  with  domestic  ceres,  returns  home, 
after  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  annoyances 
of  his  profession  or  calling,  fatigued  beyond  his  powers, 
wearied  in  mind.    He  returns  to  rest  unhappy,  dis- 
contented, inveighing  against  his  lot,  and  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  his  peculiar  cares.    He  sleeps  sound,  and 
when  about  to  rise  in  the  morning,  the  sun  streaming 
in  at  the  windows,  after  a  sound  sleep,  how  does  he 
look  upon  the  evils  of  the  preceding  day  ?  do  they  not 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  affliction  ?  does  he  not  look 
in  a  totally  different  point  of  view  at  the  very  causes  of 
distress  which  afflicted  him  the  night  before?! 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  effect  of  morphia, 
properly  employed,  effects  in  cases  of  melancholy 
mental  derangement,  but  not  once  or  twice,  as  would 
be  the  case  in  trifling  distress.     Hence  it  must  be 

♦  This  is  beautifully  referred  to  by  the  great  poet  of  truth  and  nature,  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  Quentin  Durward,  he  draws  the  distinction  between  the  feelings  of 
fatigued  and  refreshed  nature  with  all  his  wonderful  power.  Thus,  after  weariness 
and  despair,  he  adds — 

"  Yet  unwclcomdy  early  as  the  tones  came,  they  awakened  him  a  different  being 
"  in  strength  and  spirits  from  what  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Confidence  in  himself 
"  and  his  fortunes  returned  with  his  reviving  spirits,  and  with  the  rising  sun.  lie 
"  thought  of  bis  love  no  longer  as  a  desperate  and  fantastic  dream,  but  as  a  high 
"  and  invigorating  principle  to  bo  cherished  in  his  bosom,  although  he  might  never 
"  propose  to  himself,  under  Hie  difficulties  with  which  he  was  beset,  to  bring  it  to 
"  any  prosperous  issue." — Quciitiii  Darward,  vol.  ii.  page  145. 

t  "  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  "  I  wish  I  was  asleep  !  " 
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repeated  regularly  every  night  until  the  nervous  system 
is  soothed ! 

Thus  it  requires  weeks  for  the  medicine  to  be  repeated 
regularly,  even  without  a  single  night's  intermission,  and 
the  cure,  as  I  shall  shew  by  examples,  is  the  result. 

And  now  comes  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention.  If  a  man  suffer  from  continued  fever,  or 
from  diseases  in  which  large  evacuations  have  been 
necessary  early  in  the  disease,  afterwards,  when  conva- 
lescent, what  is  the  recommendation  of  the  physician  ? 
Moderate  and  nutritious  diet,  quina,  and  one,  two,  or 
three  glasses  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a 
course  repeated  for  several  weeks  entirely  restores  the 
patient's  health,  his  muscular  powers,  &c. ;  but  what 
should  we  say,  -if  he  increased  the  wine  every  day  by  a 
glass,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasurable  sensations  ?  We 
should  say  he  would  become  a  drunkard,  and  deplore 
such  an  event.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  argument  used 
against  the  employment  of  opiates  in  this  disease.  Is  it 
not  reasonable  (I  am  sure  it  is  true),  that  in  broken  states 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  regular  use  of  these  medi- 
cines in  given  doses,  should  succeed  in  restoring  the 
nervous  power,  as  wine  and  stimulants,  and  diet,  did, 
in  the  former  case,  the  muscular  system  ? 

The  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  own  countrymen,  aye 
and  the  most  religious,  have  never  thought  taking 
opium  for  disease  deserving  of  reproach,  even  when  it 
was  necessary  to  take  a  given  portion,  (without  in- 
creasing it,)  regularly.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  cha- 
racter is  above  suspicion,  took  regularly  for  many  years 
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a  small  portion  of  opium  for  his  health,  and  the  good, 
the  kind,  the  charming  Crabbe,  was  likewise  obliged  to 
take  it  for  his  health.  Both  these  persons  lived  to  be 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

«  My  father,"  (says  Mr.  Crabbe's  son,)  "  now  in  his 
«  forty-sixth  year,  was  much  more  stout  and  healthy 
«  than  when  I  first  remember  him.    Soon  after  that 
"  early  period  he  became  subject  to  vertigo,  which  he 
"  thought  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,,  and  was 
"  occasionally  bled  rather  profusely,  which  only  in- 
"  creased  the  symptoms.    When  he  preached  his  first 
"  sermon  at  Muston  in  the  year  17 89,. my  mother  fore- 
"  boded,  as  she  afterwards  told  us,  that  he  would  preach 
"  very  few  more ;  but  it  was  on  one  of  his  early  journeys 
"  into  Suffolk,  in  passing  through  Ipswich,  that  he  had 
"  the  most  alarming  attack.    Having  left  my  mother 
"  at  the  Sun,  he  walked  into  the  town  alone,  and  sud- 
"  denly  staggered  in  the  streets,  and  fell.    He  was 
"  lifted  up  by  the  passengers,  and  overheard  some  one 
"  say  significantly,  '  Let  the  gentleman  alone,  he  will 
"  be  better  by  and  by for  his  fall  was  attributed  to 
"  the  bottle.    He  was  assisted  to  his  room,  and  the 
"  late  Dr.  Clubbe  was  sent  for,  who  after  a  little 
"  examination,  saw  through  the  case  with  great  judg- 
"  ment.    '  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
"  head,'  he  observed,  c  nor  any  apoplectic  tendency ; 
"  let  the  digestive  organs  bear  the  whole  blame !  you 
"  must  take  opiates.'     From  that  time  his  health 
"began  to  amend  rapidly,  and  his •  constitution  was 
"  renovated  .  a  rare  effect  of  opium,  for  that  drug 
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"  almost  always  inflicts  some  partial  injury,  even 
"  when  it  is  necessary,*  but  to  him  it  was  only  salutary, 
"  and  to  a  constant  but  slightly  increasing  dose  of 
"  it  may  be  attributed  his  long  and  generally  healthy 
«  life." 

If  it  were .  constantly  to  be  increased,  then,  indeed 
a  vicious  habit  would  be  induced,  but  it  is  to  be 
used  in  small  quantities,  regularly  repeated,  and  never 
increased  beyond  a  certain  poi?it,  whether  taken  Jot- 
six  weeks  or  six  years  !    I  may  say,  with  the  great- 
est truth,  I  have  never  seen  one  single  case,  either 
where  the  treatment  has  succeeded,  or  where  it  has 
failed,  that  the  smallest  injury  has  been  done,  nor 
in  a  single  case  where  the  medicine  has  been  con- 
tinued beyond  the  time  when  health  was  re-esta- 
blished.   The  application  of  medicine  to  disease  being 
entirely  beyond  the  ordinary  reasoning  of  mankind, 
I  should  not  have  dilated  on  the  subject  had  I  not  met 
in  my  practice,  even  at  the  moment  when,  after  all 
other  means  had  been  used,  the  patient  was  recovering, 
such  exclamations  as  these:  But  will  it  not  paralyse 
the  brain?  As  if  the  means  which  restored  sense 
and  reason,  were  about  to  do  the  very  opposite,  but  of 
course  more  from  the  imagination  being  seized  with  the 
idea  of  opium  eating :  as  if  a  remedy  used  for  a  most 
severe  disease,  and  successful  in  curing  it,  could  not  be 

*  Thin  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  notwithstanding  his  father's  recovery,  not 
of  Dr.  Clubbe  j  and  this,  in  spite  of  recovery,  is  the  ordinary  state  of  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  people  ignorant  of  medicine— the  same  as  to  colchicum,  and  to  many  of 
oiir  most  important  means  of  cure. 

I  have  known  at  least  twenty  cases  similar  to  the  one  related  by  Mr.  Crabbe 
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distinguished  from  the  intemperance*  which  seeks  new 
sensations  in  inebriety. 

These  observations  premised,  I  begin  by  giving 
cases,  which  will  best  shew  the  mode  of  treatment  and 
the  success.  I  do  not  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  being  anxious  to  shew,  first,  the  effect  in 
recent  and  afterwards  in  longer  cases. 

Case  I. — A  lady,  aged  about  43,  was  attacked  in 
the  month  of  August,  1833,  (after  exposure  to  severe 
distress  by  the  death  of  a  relation,  who  expired  in  her 
presence)  with  mental  derangement.! 

Her  usual  habits  of  thinking  were  those  of  great 
deliberation ;  she  had  lived  much  in  society,  and  from 
her  station  mixed  much  in  the  world ;  nor  had  there 
at  any  time  been  any  even  the  slightest  indication  of 
eccentricity  or  weakness  of  mind.  Her  mind  was  at 
the  time  I  saw  her  filled  with  gloomy  ideas  :  imaginary 
neglect  of  great  and  solemn  duties,  and  a  belief  of 
having  committed  indescribable  and  even  ill-defined 
crimes,  constituted  the  principal  features  of  her  malady. 

Her  bodily  health  was  unusually  robust,  and  she  had 
scarcely  ever  suffered  even  from  trifling  bodily  ailment. 

In  the  first  instance  the  patient  was  bled,  and  took 
repeated  doses  of  purgative  medicines,  but  without  any 
beneficial  effect.  The  pulse  was  not  weak;  the  nights 
were  sleepless,  and  there  was  no  pain  in  the  head,  but 

*  When  persons  have  been  cured  of  very  severe  cases  of  autumnal  ague  by  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  arsenic,  people  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  lead  to  serious 
results,  though  arsenic  has  an  undoubtedly  poisonous  effect  ou  the  system. 

t  This  case  has  already  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society. 
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a  sense  of  weight  was  described,  and  there  was  restless- 
ness of  the  body  always  present,  so  that  the  patient 
would  often  endeavour  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  run 
out  of  the  room.  During  an  unavoidable  absence  from 
London  the  patient  was  seen  by  my  friend  Dr.  Southey, 
and  she  was  kept  under  nauseating  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  without  any  satisfactory  result.  It  was  now 
resolved  to  try  the  morphia,  and  a  grain  of  the  acetate 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  night,  the  bowels  to  be 
kept  open  by  small  doses  of  castor  oil. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  became  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  sedative  effect 
of  cold  would  greatly  assist  the  operation  of  the  medi- 
cine. Ice  was  therefore  kept  to  the  head  in  a  blad- 
der day  and  night.  The  morphia  never  failed  to 
procure  a  good  night;  and  thus  by  degrees,  with- 
out any  other  remedy  except  those  mentioned,  the  mind 
cleared  up. 

The  use  of  ice  was  gradually  abandoned,  but  the 
morphia  continued  to  be  administered  every  night  dur- 
ing-three  months,  although  all  trace  of  insanity  had 
disappeared  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
remedies,  during  ten  days  of  which  the  iee  was  kept 
continually  to  the  head.  No  relapse  whatever  has 
occurred  in  the  patient. 

Case  II. — A  young  lady  had  visited  for  her  health 
and  her  husband's  the  baths  of  Kissengen,  without 
relief :  on  their  return  the  complaints  of  the  husband 
became  worse,  and  he  died. 

The  wife,  wearied  with  nursing,  tired  from  her 
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journey,  shewed,  previously  to  her  husband's  death, 
signs  of  mental  derangement.  She  was  removed  to 
another  hotel  by  her  mother,  and  attended  by  a  late 
physician  and  general  practitioner  of  eminence.  She 
was  very  melancholy,  occasionally  interrupting  her 
delusions  with  hymns,  or  scraps  of  sacred  poetry; 
occasionally,  as  is  often  the  case,  loquacious,  and  then 
again  subsiding  into  absolute  silence  and  idiotcy  as 
regarded  those  around  her.  At  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  her  medical  attendants  reported  to  their  patient's 
mother,  that  it  was  a  rule  in  such  cases,  that  when  the 
patient  did  not  immediately  recover,  she  ought  to  be 
removed  to  an  asylum  or  a  private  lodging,  attended 
only  by  nurses,  and  without  the  visits  of  the  family. 
The  lady  to  whom  this  was  addressed  was  very  indig- 
nant at  this  opinion  being  pressed,  and  dismissed 
those  who  offered  it.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
I  was  sent  for,  without  any  information  of  what  had 
passed.  I  saw  the  patient,  and  recommended  twenty 
drops  (half  a  grains  of  morphia  at  bed-time,  first  open- 
ing the  bowels.  This  was  repeated  every  night  for  a 
fortnight ;  in  eight  days  the  patient  was  well  enough 
to  be  informed  of  the  death  of  her  husband;  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  her 
seat  in  the  country.  Three  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  and 
no  return  or  disposition  to  return  Las  manifested  itself. 

A  few  days  after  being  called  to  the  case,  I  was 
assisted  by  a  medical  man  of  great  respectabihty,  who 
came  to  London  on  purpose,  when  he  heard  strong 
measures  had  been  recommended  for  one  whom  he  had 
attended  since  her  infancy. 
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Case  III. — A  young  gentleman,  vat.  28,  was  attacked, 
after  suffering  from  abscess  in  the  perineum,  with  symp- 
toms of  mental  derangement.    He  was  attended  by  an 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  bleeding,  blistering,  and  purging,  carefully 
administered.    After  three  months  had  elapsed  he  was 
no  better,  and  it  was  proposed  he  should  be  sent  to  an 
asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    1  was  re- 
quested to  see  him ;  I  found  there  was  reason  still 
remaining,  though  greatly  obscured,  at  least  it  had  not 
entirely  disappeared,  and  I  objected  to  his  removal  to 
an  asylum  until  the  use  of  sedatives  and  tonics  had 
been  employed.    It  was  settled  that  a  private  house 
should  be  taken  for  him  in  the  Regent's  Park,  where  a 
relation  or  a  friend  was  to  reside  with  him ;  and  this 
I  think  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  cure  in  all 
cases.    He  need  not  see  the  patient  when  it  is  thought 
to  be  improper ;  but  he  should  always  be  there. 

Either,  therefore,  a  near  relation  or  a  most  kind 
friend  lived  in  the  house.  Two  attendants  were  re- 
quired, by  day  and  night,  from  the  very  dangerous 
character  of  the  disease.  The  other  medical  atten- 
dants having  gone  out  of  town,  it  being  the  month 
of  September,  the  case  was  left  entirely  in  my  care. 

The  patient  was  given  half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia  in  solution  eveiy  night,  and  an  acidulated 
mixture  of  bark  twice  in  the  day.  The  bowels  were 
kept  open  every  alternate  day,  either  with  castor  oil,  or 
senna  draught,  at  least  when  required ;  but  the  bowels 
soon  ceased  to  require  any  purgative.  Slowly  the  veil 
seemed  to  be  raised  which  obscured  the  faculties : 
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when  he  did  not  sleep  he  rested,  and  progressively 
improved  until  Christmas,  when  he  appeared  to  have 
recovered. 

Having  visited  too  soon  a  crowded  and  busy  place, 
his  disorder  returned  in  a  slight  degree,  but  by  the 
end  of  February  even  this  very  slight  irritation  entirely 
ceased.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  this  event,  and 
this  gentleman  has  never  had  any  even  the  slightest 
return  of  his  disorder. 

Case  IV.' — A  lady,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  had  passed  the  spring  at  Brighton,  where  she 
had  been  chinking  for  dyspepsia  the  imitative  Carlsbad 
water ;  during  this  time  she  appeared  more  than  usually 
excited,  restless,  even  merry,  expressing  herself  to  be 
better  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life.  On  her  re- 
turn to  London  this  flow  of  spirits  increased  to  serious 
delusion;  then  came  constant  and  ceaseless  talking, 
being  quite  incoherent.  Among  other  things  she 
thought  she  was  brought  to  bed,  and  the  mind  con- 
stantly rambled  on  this  point.  The  family  became 
extremely  alarmed.  The  continuance  of  the  attack 
involved  most  serious  considerations  of  property,  in 
addition  to  all  the  horror  of  the  complaint.  I  watched 
the  case  very  anxiously,  administered  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  (ten  drops)  for  the  first  three  nights,  and  gave 
her  a  draught  with  two  minims  of  Scheele's  hydrocyanic 
acid  twice  in  the  clay.  The  morphia  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  grain  (forty  drops;,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  in  about  three  weeks  an  amendment  presented 
itself.    At  the  end  of  four  months  the  patient  quite 
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recovered.  Nine  years  have  elapsed,  but  notwith- 
standing much  family  anxiety,  no  symptoms  of  relapse 
have  ever  appeared.  The  patient  still  takes  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia  nightly,  which  she  has  never 
discontinued.  This  case  was  not  purely  one  of  melan- 
choly, and  it  is  rare  that  cases  of  similar  excitement 
yield  so  readily. 

In  the  progress  of  cases  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
practice — melancholy,  I  may  here  observe  that  after 
little  real  or  apparent  benefit  is  obtained  in  less  than 
a  month,  a  day  or  two  of  ease  occurs,  then  the 
family  are  in  ecstasies ;  but  a  few  days  elapse  and  the 
patient  is  as  bad  as  ever — proportional  despair  ensues; 
yet  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  case  is  there  real 
cause  for  either  excess  of  emotion.  The  case  progres- 
sively improves,  and  at  the  end  of  a  period  varying 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  the  patient  is  restored  to 
society. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  a  form  of  melancholia  which 
more  nearly  resembles  what  is  understood  by  hypo- 
chondriasis. In  the  former,  the  mind  is  disturbed  by 
self-accusation  without  cause,  passing  on  to  delusions 
taking  the  form  of  crime  or  of  remorse ;  the  facts  on 
which  these  are  founded  do  not  exist  either  in  part  or 
at  all.  In  hypochondriasis  the  same  deep  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  bodily  disease  occurs  :  in  women,  of 
the  uterus  generally ;  in  men,  of  the  lower  bowels  or 
bladder.  But  even  in  hypochondriasis  the  delusion  is 
very  often  sufficient  to  constitute  melancholia.  I  have 
seen,  for  instance,  a  patient  who  thought  and  firmly 
believed  she  could  not  swallow ;  a  probang  was  easily 
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passed  j  the  delusion  remained  unchanged.  She  was 
satisfied  that  she  suffered  from  disease  of  the  womb. 
The  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  in  London  separately 
made  the  usual  inquiry :  the  parts  were  perfectly 
healthy.  She  was  sure  she  had  lost  the  use  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  crawled  about  the  room;  but 
when  from  sudden  fright,  and  once  from  the  breaking 
down  of  a  carriage,  she  walked  easily  and  readily, 
still  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  was  passed  in  com- 
plaining of  her  evils.  No  conversation,  however  in- 
teresting, could  divert,  no  sudden  alarm  change  the 
subject  on  which  the  mind  dwelt — neither  devotion  nor 
amusement. 

I  mention  this  case  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
hypochondriasis  verging  on  melancholia.  About  seven 
years  ago,  a  gentleman,  about  25,  applied  to  me  for  a 
supposed  disease  of  his  bowels ;  his  mind,  though  a 
man  of  ability,  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  losing  his  inside,  while  no  real  symptom 
existed  of  more  than  occasional  derangement.  He 
could  talk,  think,  hear  of  nothing  else :  in  the  mean- 
time constant  solicitude  preyed  on  his  health ;  he  lost 
his  strength,  his  spirits,  his  flesh.  He  became  reduced 
to  the  condition  which  we  unhappily  see  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption ;  emaciation  so  great  that  all 
the  fat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  facial  muscles  was 
absorbed,  and  the  zygomatic  processes  stood  out  in 
painful  prominency.  A  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia 
was  given  him  at  bed-time  nightly ;  but  many  weeks 
elapsed  ere  he  began  to  feel  intervals  of  ease.  His 
diet,  which  had  not  nourished  him,  began  now  (in  four 
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weeks)  to  give  him  comfort:  but  those  only  who  have 
had  to  prescribe  for  these  cases  can  imagine  the  deci- 
sion and  encouragement,  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
necessary  to  bear  up  against  the  constant  importunity 
of  the  patient :  always  daily,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  day,  will  the  patient  call  to  say  he  is  no  better, 
perhaps  worse.  Still,  in  this  anxious  and  trying  case, 
.perseverance  in  the  remedy  restored  the  patient  com- 
pletely. Health  and  flesh  were  regained,  and  no 
vestige  of  the  complaint  has  existed  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

A  case  occurred  some  years  ago,  which  proves  very 
satisfactorily  the  advantages  of  the  treatment  laid  down. 

Ever  since  my  appointment  as  physician  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  the  year  1828,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  clinical  lectures.  In  one  of  these  lec- 
tures, about  six  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
this  treatment,  its  success,  and  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it.  This  lecture,  or  part  of  it,  was  published  in 
the  Lancet.  About  a  week  afterwards  a  gentleman 
in  the  west  of  England  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  the 
description  of  the  symptoms,  &c.  exactly  applied  to  his 
wife's  case ;  that  she  would  not  see  any  medical  man, 
declaring  it  was  useless ;  but  he  hoped  he  might  be 
able  to  give  her  the  medicine  on  which  I  had  laid  so 
much  stress.  I  gave  all  the  information  in  my  power. 
About  three  weeks  afterwards  I  received  another  note 
to  say  that  the  patient  had  greatly  improved;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  six  weeks  I  received  from  the  patient 
herself  a  letter  of  thanks,  assuring  me  of  her  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  begging  to  know  how  long  the  me- 
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dicine  ought  to  be  continued  in  order  to  prevent  a 
relapse.  Three  years  afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  incidentally  that  she  had  continued  to  enjoy  un- 
interrupted good  health. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  related,  no  remedy  was  in  the 
great  majority  employed  except  the  morphia,  and 
taking  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  bowels  open  every 
alternate  day.  -  This  is  necessaiy,  as  on  the  first  admi- 
nistration the  morphia  constipates,  but  after  some  few 
days  this  disagreeable  consequence  disappears,  and 
there  are  no  longer  white  evacuations  "or  difficulty  in 
the  functions  of  the  bowels.  In  two  or  three  of  these 
cases,  in  the  first  place  ice  was  applied  to  the  head,  but 
this  remedy  is  better  adapted  to  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  organ  of  the  brain,  in  mania,  where  blood- 
letting cannot  without  danger  be  had  recourse  to.  It 
undoubtedly  assists  where  melancholy  intermits  with 
paroxysms  of  violence. 

There  is  another  remedy  which  may  be  employed, 
though  I  have  less  often  used  it  from  the  inconvenience 
of  its  adoption  regularly  day  by  day  in  this  large 
town — the  tepid  bath.  It  is,  however,  very  useful  in 
melancholy,  especially  in  that  arising  in  the  puerperal 
state,  and  in  women  generally.  The  only  remedy 
which  could,  some  thirty  years  ago,  be  recommended 
as  being  of  certain  advantage  at  the  Quakers'  Retreat 
at  York,  was  the  warm  bath  in  melancholia;  and  the 
same  was  stated  to  me  at  Charenton  in  the  year  181 9.* 
On  the  first  attack  of  this  malady  purgatives  may  be 

*  Galen,  Dc  Locis  Affect,  c.  ?.  «  Sc  mclancholiani  incipicntcm  solo  aqua  dulcis  * 
balnco  frequenter  curassc." 
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used  actively  to  remove  any  obstruction  in  the  bowels, 
and  promote  a  free  flow  of  the  secretions ;  but  in  fixed 
cases,  in  my  experience,  purgatives  (so  called)  do  harm, 
they  disturb  the  system  and  lower  the  health  of  the 
patient :  hence  they  may  be  confined  to  regulate  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  so  that  they  may  be  relieved  at  the 
least  every  alternate  day. 

The  most  amenable  to  similar  treatment  is  the  in- 
sanity which  arises  immediately  after  parturition.  This 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  form  the  most  influenced  by 
medicine,  and  opium  and  the  tepid  bath  have  been  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  useful  remedies  em- 
ployed. I  do  not  dwell  on  a  point  of  practice  which  I 
hope  and  believe  is  well  understood,  further  than  to 
shew  by  two  examples  at  a  distance  of  time  its  utility. 

About  nine  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  Islington  to 
see  a  lady,  who  had  been  confined  the  day  before. 
This  lady  had  had,  a  short  time  before  her  expected  time, 
a  fright  from  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  her  labour,  although 
some  days  after  the  fright,  was  believed  to  be  on  the 
whole  premature :  the  child  was  living.  The  patient's 
state  was  dreadful ;  her  screams  and  cries  were  under 
the  apprehension  that  she  was  condemned,  and  in  hell 
fire.  The  lochia  had  ceased  to  flow ;  the  patient,  young 
and  always  delicate,  seemed  to  have  almost  super- 
human force ;  but  her  expression  and  violence  of  fear 
were  scarcely  to  be  endured.  The  pulse  was  130,  or 
even  quicker.  I  recommended  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia  in  solution,  and  a  warm  bath,  every  evening ; 
her  bowels  to  be  kept  open.  I  did  not  visit  her  again 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  well  remember  the 
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astonishment  with  which  the  anxious  friends  assured 
me  she  was  so  much  better. 

The  practice  was  continued,  and  I  only  saw  her  once 
afterwards ;  the  further  attendance  of  a  physician  being 
quite  unnecessary. 

Three  years  after  this  I  was  requested  to  see  a  young 
lady  about  a  week  after  her  first  confinement :  she  had 
began  to  talk  flightily  and  incoherently,  and  this  went 
on  to  insanity. 

Such  a  condition  was  speedily  followed  by  obstinate 
constipation,  and  constant  vomiting;  purgatives  and 
the  warm  bath  relieved  the  first,  but  the  tendency  to 
sickness  continued,  and  became  most  alarming.  At 
this  time  a  grain  of  opium  every  three  horns  was  ad- 
vised, and  the  perseverance  in  the  use  of  this  medicine 
and  the  warm  bath  speedily  restored  the  patient.  This 
lady  has  since  borne  four  children  without  any  recur- 
rence of  her  sickness. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  still  more  imme- 
diately profit  from  this  practice — melancholy  madness, 
connected  with  the  uterine  system.  In  these  cases 
aberration  of  mind  first  is  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  and  generally  after 
some  fright  or  mental  emotion.  In  the  cases  to  which 
I  allude,  and  I  believe  generally,  the  attendant  practi- 
tioner, either  from  not  having  seen  such  cases,  or  with 
a  laudable  view  of  giving  hope,  speaks  confidently  that 
all  will  cease  with  the  labour.  In  no  .case  which  I 
have  seen  lias  this  proved  true  j  the  birth  of  the  child 
has  been  the  signal  for  an  increase  of  the  disorder,  and 
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unless  cured — and  it  may  be  cured  by  the  means  I  men- 
tion— no  alleviation  has  occurred  until  after  another 
child  has  been  borne. 

The  character  of  the  insanity  is  self-accusation,  alarm 
or  horror  for  the  husband  or  children  ;  scenes  of  future 
punishment  often  present  themselves,  and  a  peculiar 
dread  of  taking  food  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  evil 
by  increasing  the  health,  and  thus  perpetuating  the 
wickedness  of  which  the  patient  considers  herself  to 
be  guilty,  is  constantly  present.  I  will  relate  two 
marked  cases  of  this  kind,  which  will  exemplify  the 
malady  and  the  success  of  the  treatment  at  the  same 
time. 

I  was  requested  in  the  month  of  September,  1838,  to 
visit  a  lady  professionally.  The  history  of  her  case  was 
as  follows  : — Her  age  was  about  thirty-two ;  shew  as 
the  mother  of  several  children ;  when  in  her  pregnancy, 
advanced  about  three  months,  she  was  visiting  in  the 
house  of  a  near  relation,  where  a  death  took  place  after  a 
very  short  illness.  Peculiarly  susceptible  amidst  the  dis- 
tress of  all  around  her, it  made  a  profound  impression,  not 
perhaps  at  the  moment;  its  effects  were  not  visible  for 
about  a  month,  when  symptoms  of  mental  aberration 
shewed  themselves.  The  care  of  her  friends  wasted 
time  as  well  as  they  coidd,  in  hopes  the  accouchement 
would  act  as  the  resolution  of  the  malady.  The  labour 
was  short,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  pains  made 
httle  impression  on  the  patient;  but  instead  of  being 
better  in  mind  she  became  worse;  alarm  arose  both  for 
own  life  and  that  of  her  child;  and  as  bodily  recovery 
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progressed  from  child-birth,  the  state  of  her  mind 
seemed  to  become  worse. 

She  was  removed  to  her  seat  in  the  country.  Seven 
months  had  elapsed  since  her  confinement,  when  I  was 
requested  to  see  her.  I  found  her  with  such  change 
of  features,  that  in  after-life  I  should  scarcely  have 
recognized  her ;  in  despair  about  her  faults,  her  incapa- 
bility of  saying  or  doing  what  was  right ;  considering 
herself  a  dirty  and  defiled  creature,  and  shewing  the 
strongest  disposition  to  suicide,  towards  which  she  had 
made  many  attempts.  At  times  violence  and  destructive- 
ness  were  mixed  with  the  sad,  deeply  melancholy  general 
expression.  Her  family,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  were 
fiends  in  her  imagination  ! 

After  seeing  the  patient,  and  making  careful  inquiries, 
I  said  and  felt  satisfied  this  was  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  opiates  had  the  best  effect,  and  entered  fully 
with  the  gentleman  whom  I  met  (a  late  most  eminent 
general  practitioner)  into  the  reasons  for  such  practice. 
I  recommended  30  drops  (considering  the  duration  of 
the  disease)  of  the  solution,  (two-thirds  of  a  grain)  to  be 
given  every  night  at  bed-time.  I  said,  it  will  at  first 
perhaps  make  her  feel  sick,  or  cause  head-ache,  but  it 
will  cure  her!  only  remember,  I  do  not  expect  any 
marked  good  effect  in  less  than  a  month.  Some  days 
after,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  attempt  at  self-destruc- 
tion, I  saw  the  gentleman  again  ;  I  again  earnestly 
impressed  upon  him  the  propriety  of  perseverance,  from 
my  experience.  In  about  a  fornight,  meeting  him 
incidentally,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  we  were  obliged  to  give  up 
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your  medicine  after  a  few  days,  it  made  her  sick  1"  I 
made  no  answer,  and  considered  my  responsibility  to 

be  at  an  end. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  case  for  the  best  of  all  reasons : 
soon  after  this  conversation  I  was  attacked  myself  by  an 
illness  so  severe  as  to  leave  no  expectation  on  my  own 
mind,  or  hopes  in  my  family,  of  my  recovery,  and  of 
course  all  professional  business  was  at  an  end.  The  first 
day  in  January  (the  last  visit  to  the  case  had  been  early 
in  October),  on  which  I  for  the  first  time  left  my  bed- 
room, a  gentleman  called  on  me  to  express  the  urgent 
wishes  of  the  lady's  family,  that  I  should  take  the 
entire  and  sole  charge  of  the  patient.  My  health  was 
so  injured  that  I  could  then  attend  no  one ;  but  urged 
by  importunity,  I  said  I  would  write  to  the  husband  of 
the  lady,  if  my  health  enabled  me  to  return  to  my  pro- 
fession. At  the  end  of  January,  I  returned,  feeble 
indeed,  but  able  to  commence  my  duties,  and  in  the 
last  week  of  that  month  the  patient  was  placed  under 
my  charge.  I  found  her,  I  thought,  better  in  bodily 
health  than  on  the  former  occasion,  but  everything  in 
her  room  was  boarded  up  which  could  be  easily  de- 
stroyed, and  the  female  attendant  informed  me,  that  on 
that  morning  the  patient  had  destroyed  all  the  crockery 
by  wilfully  overturning  the  table,  and  that  during  the 
preceding  nine  weeks  she  had  never  slept  without  some 
restraint,  as  her  tendency  to  self-destruction  was  well 
marked.  It  was  my  first  desire  to  remove  her  home  : 
it  appeared  to  me  that  she  would  be  as  well  with  at- 
tendants in  her  own  large  house  in  London,  as  in  a 
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much  smaller  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Regent's 
Park ;  but  I  was  prevented  by  her  house  in  London 
being  dismantled,  and  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  this 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  meantime  I  held 
out  the  return  home  as  a  reward  for  taking  her  medi- 
cine, which  was  the  same  in  doser  and  identical  in  com- 
position, with  that  which  I  had  ordered  five  months 
before.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  purgative 
medicine,  no  alteration  was  made  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  illness. 

In  about  a  month  after  her  return  home,  she  was  so 
much  better  that  her  children  were  restored  to  her. 
This  was  at  the  end  of  February.  She  then  visited 
different  relations,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that 
year  was  well  enough  to  go  to  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room,  all  idea  of  serious  illness  being  at  an  end. 
:  With  a  view  of  restoring  her  health,  her  kind  friends, 
notwithstanding  some  difficulties  from  other  engage- 
ments, resolved  to  try  a  tour  on  the  continent.  She  re- 
mained well,  but  at  times  melancholy  resumed  its  throne 
for  a  short  time,  and  she  returned  to  England  not  better 
than  when  she  left  home.  Here  I  must  be  understood : 
she  was  in  no  state  that  approached  the  one  in  which  I 
found  her,  but  she  was  still  low  in  spirits.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  three  months  after  her  return,  but 
at  no  time  was  there  anything  in  her  conduct  and  be- 
haviour which  could  prevent  her  being  a  free  agent. 
There  were  only  shades  of  depression. 
.  From  this  time,  her  medicine  being  continued  in 
half-doses,  she  entirely  recovered,  and  "when  she  died 
in  child-bed  (the  third  pregnancy  since  her  illness), 
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from'  an  unusual  accident  in  parturition,  it  was  a 
consolation  to  all  who  knew  her  that  she  had  re- 
tained for  six  years  uninterruptedly  her  excellent 
sense  and  good  spirits  even  to  a  few  minutes  before 
her  death. 

I  mentioned  above;  that,  with  the  kindest  intention, 
the  friends  of  the  last  patient  removed  her  for  a  short 
continental  tour,  from  which  she  derived  no  benefit ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  travelling, 
and  what  is  called  variety,  in  the  treatment  of  this  form 
of  disease. 

In  every  case  (and  it  will  be  illustrated  in  the  next), 
that  this  course  has  been  pursued,  it  has  been  invaria- 
bly hurtful  in  my  experience.  Nothing  is  so  common  as 
to  say — "  Poor  thing !  give  her  or  him  a  little  variety ; 
rouse  them,  change  the  scene."  1  In  simple  hysterical 
cases  this  may  do,  but  in  cases  of  real  aberration  of  in- 
tellect in  melancholy,  two  circumstances  render  it  wrong. 

First,  presenting  to  a  mind  impaired  a  succession  of 
objects  too  quickly. 

Secondly,  that  the  mind  pre-occupied  considers  all 
this  as  an  abomination :  "  What  do  they  drag  me  here 
for?  I  who  am  so  wretched  :  ah  !  it  is  all  very  well : 
what  a  mockery  in  my  state  !" 

Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  has  been  forced  on  my  mind, 
in  a  great  number  of  examples,  both  of  men  and 
women,  that  change  of  place  and  variety  is  emi- 
nently injurious  as  a  means  of  cure,  until  the  melan- 
choly hallucinations  are  completely  at  an  end. . 


This  is  in  great  contrast  with  the  good  which  does 
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arise  from  such  a  plan  in  the  deep  and  real  affliction 
which  results  from  loss  of  friends,  simply  severe  bodily 
illness,  or  any  great  moral  distress.  In  these,  if  the 
unhappy  individual  can  be  persuaded  to  travel,  new  life 
comes  from  the  exertion, 

The  contemplation  or  the  thought  of  what  great 
changes  occur  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — how  many 
thousands  have  equally  great  or  worse  sorrows, — the 
very  distraction  of  occupation, — works  wonders. 

In  the  one  example  the  mind  constantly  rebels 
against  the  change  of  scene ;  in  the  other,  the  mind 
borne  down  with  affliction,  still  in  right-minded  people 
lends  it  assistance  to  recover. 

To  the  really  melancholic  and  hypochondriac  it  does 
most  serious  harm.  I  speak  decidedly,  for  I  have  seen 
many  cases  retarded  in  their  cure  by  the  prevalent 
and  popular  opinion  that  variety  and  change  of  scene 
will  benefit  cases  of  mental  aberration,  either  in  the 
incipient  or  confirmed  stage. 

I  was  consulted  about  two  years  ago  on  the  case  of 
a  young  lady,  the  mother  of  more  than  one  child,  who 
after  her  last  confinement  (a  year  previously)  had 
become  melancholy,  unhappy,  taking  care  neither  of  her 
husband  nor  children,  believing  the  latter  did  not 
belong  to  her,  and  mixing  her  expressions  of  sorrow  or 
despair  with  language  such  as  is  only  to  be  heard 
under  perversion  of  intellect  in  young,  beautiful,  and 
well-educated  females.  In  this  case  the  patient  had 
been  from  watering-place  to  watering-place  to  divert 
her  fixed  melancholy.  I  had  seen  so  many  similar 
cases,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  her 
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returning  home  and  taking  the  opiate  (the  regular  one) 
every  night  at  bed-time,  and  I  ventured  to  assure  the 
family  that  in  about  six  weeks  the  patient  would 
recover.  In  little  more  than  a  month  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  lady's  mother-in-law,  to  say  she  was 
perfectly  recovered,  had  resumed  her  duties,  her  love 
for  her  children,  and  her  favourite  amusements.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year  I  saw  this  patient  perfectly 
recovered,  and  have  seen  her  again  lately  in  a 
state  which  could  give  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
believing  she  had  ever  suffered  as  she  did  when  I  first 
visited  her. 

•  I  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  occupations  for 
such  persons. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  very  well  said,  on 
the  subject  of  occupation  in  insanity,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  melancholy.  When  amusement  or  occupation 
can  be  effected  without  compulsion  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  when  on  compulsion  a  great  many  deaths 
will  be  the  consequence.  Still,  among  pauper  lunatics, 
whose  whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  labour,  a  large 
proportion  are  willing  to  employ  themselves,  and  when 
they  are  willing  I  think  every  endeavour  should  be 
used  to  restore  the  reason  both  by  remedies  and  by 
moral  treatment,  as  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  very 
fact  of  being  willing  and  able  to  work  is  a  prima  facie 
evidence  that  their  mental  disease  is  curable. 

But  among  opulent  lunatics,  employment  is  much 
more  difficult— with  men  especially ;  so  that  I  have  had 
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great  reason  to  regret  that  the  amusement,  not  the  abuse, 
of  games  of  chance  has  become  of  late  years  so  much 
less  had  recourse  to  than  formerly:  cards,*  in  every  form, 
are  great  adjuncts  to  employment,  draughts,  billiards, 
and  chess  (the  latter,  as  requiring  more  perfect  combina- 
tions, the  last  to  be  employed),  all  render  the  cure  more 
easy  :.  and  many  and  many  a  time  have  I  grieved  when 
I  heard  the  patient  never  played  at  cards,  draughts,  or 
backgammon,  as  I  was  prevented  seeking  assistance 
from  that  which  would  have  first  opened  the  way  to 
more  serious  employment. 

In  female  cases  the  difficulty  is  far  less .  great ;  all 
women  work  at  the  needle,  or  do  plain  work,  net,  or 
embroidery.  Of  all  these  kinds  of  female  work  embroi- 
dery is  the  best.  I  remember  in  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man extremely  ill,  and  dying  of  a  chronic  disease, 
I  one  day  found  his  wife  actively  engaged  in  his  room 
embroidering,  as  he  slept.  I  said,.  "  How  industrious 
you  are  !"  or  some  such  remark.  She  replied,  "  Yes ;  I 
embroider  as  much  as  I  can,  for  do  you  not  know  that  I 
qannot  think  as  long  as  I  am  counting  stitches  ?"  This 
explains  why  this  kind  of  female  employment  has  an 
advantage  in  cases  of  melancholy;  and  I  feel  certain 
I  have  seen  cases  greatly  accelerated  in  their  recovery 
by  the  patients  promising  to  do  a  certain  portion  of 
this,  kind  of  work  every  day. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  adverted  to  in  these 
cases,  namely,  the  irregularity  or  total  cessation  of  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  cards  were  invented  for  the  employment  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  king  of  France,  during  hjs  periods  of  insanity.       :  ■     .  .. 
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monthly  'function  after  delivery.  It  is,  in  such  cases, 
both  extremely  natural,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
good  practice,  to  solicit  the  return  of  the  monthly 
period  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  by  steel,  bit- 
ters, aloetic  purgatives,  warm  baths,  &c.  The  wasted 
state  of  the  patient's  health,  the  anxious  countenance, 
the  feeble  pulse,  the  daily  increasing  emaciation,  would 
all  seem  to  render  this  the  most  natural  and  necessary 
practice ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  out  of  many,  a 
single  case  where  this  has  succeeded  as  the  result  of 
tonic  treatment. 

Where  the  melancholy  and  distressing  feelings  have 
given  way  under  the  use  of  opiates,  this  necessary 
function  has  appeared  to  return  as  a  result  of  restored 
health ;  but  though  the  disease  of  perception  has  been 
removed  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  regu- 
larity of  the  monthly  recurrence  has  not  been  re-esta- 
blished i .  but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  sedative  practice, 
when  followed  by  success  as  far  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  unaccompanied  occasionally  by  the 
restoration  of  the  function  which  all  females  consider, 
and  justly  consider,  as  essential  to  perfect  health. 

This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  by  a  practice  which  there  is  but  one  ob- 
jection to,  the  difficulty  of  its  application.  Leeches, 
should  be  applied .  immediately  before  the  expected 
period,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  the  os  uteri  itself.  The 
leeches  are  to  be  applied  through  a  tube  perforated 
with  holes,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  only  be  ap- 
plied by  a  professional  person,  and  equally  obvious 
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that  it  is  desirable;  if  not  indispensable,  that  it  should 
be  done  by  a  female.  For  this  purpose  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  assistance  of  those  persons  who  attend  as 
educated  muses  in  the  metropolitan  lying-in  hospitals. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  to  impress  upon 
the  profession  the  great  advantage  of  this  practice ;  it  is 
equally  useful  in  the  hysterical  mania  of  young  women, 
which  is  met  with  not  unfrequently,  and  here  the 
application  of  the  remedy  is  still  more  difficult,  and  the 
careful  manner  of  its  application  .still  more  necessary. 
I  have  seen  the  most  serious  and  alarming  illness 
disappear  under  the  regular  adoption  of  this  remedy,* 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  1  have  seen 
consequences  of  the  most  distressing  nature,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  mental  derangement,  averted 
by  it  • 

I  had  occasion  to  see  a  case  in  illustration  of  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  not  long  since.  A  young 
lady,  aged  21,  had  suffered  from  hysterical  mania  two 
or  three  years  previously,  from  which  she  had  recovered ; 
a  second  attack  had  lasted  eight  months ;  she  had  had 
the  best  advice.  She  had  taken  sedatives  at  night, 
and  every  thing  that  care  and  kindness  could  afford 
had  been  administered.  Air  and  exercise,  amusement 
as  far  as  she  could  enjoy  it,  and  strengthening  medi- 
cines, had  all  been  empoyed  in  vain.  Medicines  which 
generally  cure  amenorrhcea  in  a  languid  habit  had  had 
no  effect. 

*  The  remedy  should  be  used  about  three  days  before  the  expected  return,  or 
wheu  the  fuuetion  ought  to  have  recurred. 
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On  the  patient  being  placed  under  my  care,  I  conti- 
nued, and  rather  increased,  the  dose  of  sedative  medi- 
cine taken  every  night.    I  ordered  quina,  with  galba- 
num  and  conium,  in  the  day,  and  I  recommended  the 
application  of  three  leeches  in  the  tube  to  the  os  uteri 
as  each  recurring  period  of  the  catamenia  would  be 
expected.     In  six  weeks  the  patient  entirely  reco- 
vered, having  had  two  applications  of  the  remedy. 
I  have  mentioned  here  languid  amenorrhcea,  because 
it  is  in  such  cases  that  this  remedy  is  most  useful, 
florid  amenorrhcea  being  rarely  or  never  accompanied 
by  mental  derangement,  and  being  of  course  treated 
by  those  remedies  which  reduce  health  to  its  natural 
state.- 

It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  suffer  immedi- 
ately after  confinement  from  maniacal  derangement  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree:  fortunately  these  are  cases 
which,  unless  there  be  an  hereditary  predisposition, 
sooner  or  later  recover.  The  present  observations  have 
reference  to  what  may  be  termed  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease,  and  the  very  essential  relief  afforded  by 
the  sedative  practice. 

Not  to  overload  these  pages  with  numerous  cases,  I 
state  in  each  instance  one  winch  is  a  type  of  several 
others,  from  my  notes.  A  lady,  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  was  confined  with  her  first  child,  somewhat 
previously  to  which  event  she  had  had  some  alarm  from 
a  cry  of  fire  in  the  house  :  the  labour  was  natural,  but 
succeeded  by  this  maniacal  affliction  of  the  patient :  she 
considered  herself  to  be  in  hell-torments,  and  it  required 
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the  force  of  several  persons  to  keep  her  in  bed.  The 
lochia  were  suppressed,  the  tongue  brown  and  loaded, 
and  evacuating  medicines,  which  had  been  given,  were 
attended  with  not  the  smallest  advantage.    I  recom- 
mended acetate  of  morphia,  one  grain  every  night,  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath,  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  a 
caution  to  the  family  not  to  expect  for  several  days  any 
amelioration  to  the  symptoms.    At  the  expiration  of 
forty-eight  hours  there  was  a  visible  improvement ;  at 
ninety-six  hours  lucid  intervals  and  refreshing  sleep 
began;  two  days  more  elapsed,  and  all  immediate 
distress  was  removed. 

This  lady  has  had  several  children  since  the  period 
in  question,  without  any  return  of  the  complaint.  In 
this  instance  the  images  of  distress  were  all  melancholy, 
although  her  disease  was  accompanied  by  great  vio- 
lence. Nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  the  excessive  exhaus- 
tion and  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  patient. 
Had  the  images  been  joyous,  with  equal  violence  and  a 
less  exhausted  state,  I  think  even  now  that  I  should 
have  despaired. 

I  come  now  to  a  series  of  cases  which  have  no  refer- 
ence to  that  peculiar  system  the  interruption  of  whose 
functions  is  productive  of  so  many  secondary  and 
serious  evils. 

About  the  age  of  sixty,  great  changes  take  place  in 
both  sexes,  which  would  appear  to  have  reference  to 
the  circulation  in  the  brain.  As  life  advances  the  me- 
chanical portion  of  the  fabric  woidd  be  most  likely  to 
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decay ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  The  arterial 
system  loses  it's  elasticity  by  the  alteration  of  its  coats ; 
sometimes  the  destruction  of  its  internal  coat  by  soft- 
ening, sometimes  by  the  deposition  of  bone  in  the 
otherwise  elastic  tissue.  The  deposition  of  bone,  often 
very  considerable  in  the  larger  arteries,  especially  the 
aorta  and  radial,  nearly  obliterates  the  structure -of  the 
minuter  arteries.  This,  in  the  smaller  ramifications, 
gives  rise  to  softening  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  brain, 
while  in  the  larger  arteries  of  the  brain  it  occasions 
rupture  of  the  vessels,  whenever  sudden  and  very  con- 
siderably increased  action  of  the  heart  is  produced ;  but 
where  disease  does  not  go  to  this  extent,  it  is  clear 
great  irregularity  takes  place  as  to  the  uniform  pres- 
sure of  blood  in  the  vessel :  hence,  perhaps,  the  natu- 
ral relief  by  the  pouring  out  of  fluid;  or  the  brain  itself, 
no  longer  equably  and  regularly  nourished,  becomes 
impaired  in  its  perception  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in 
which  organic  actions  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
impaired  by  a  deficiency  of  proper  nutriment :  whether 
this  be  or  not  the  proper  explanation,  the  facts  are  as 
follows. 

The  patient  becomes  morose  and  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed about  trifles,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  melan- 
choly foreboding  of  mischief.  As  time  advances,  the 
patient  becomes  oppressed  with  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  better  and  easier  to  escape  from  life  itself,  than 
to  undergo  the  honors  that  he  experiences.  Now,  it  is 
conspiracy  of  his  dearest  and  best  friends  to  deceive  or 
destroy  him  ;  often,  he  consider  she  hours  under  some 
great  moral  imputation,  and  takes  up  the  rcniem- 
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brances  of  youth  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some 
terrible  stain  on  the  character  which  he  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  fully  aware  of.  Sometimes  it  is  his  affairs 
which  are  inextricably  involved.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
to  sec  several  of  these  cases  of  melancholy  in  advanced 
life,  where  the  principal  alarm  was  against  personal 
arrest :  although  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  large 
balance  at  the  bankers',  and  an  income  equivalent  to 
five  times  the  expenditure,  yet  at  any  knock  at  the  door 
the  patient  would  expect  a  bailiff  •  or  he  passed  hours  in 
the  deepest  lamentations  over  bills  and  bonds  of  which 
he  had  been  cheated,  and  which  all  the  time  reposed 
safely  in  his  strong  box.  When  these  supposed  missing 
securities  were  shewn  him  he  woidd  declare  they  were 
not  the  real  ones,  but  forged  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception. Intervals  of  ease,  however,  take  place  under 
these  circumstances ;  they  arc  frequent  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  gradually  become  less.  Such  cases 
very  frequently  terminate  in  suicide. 

The  utmost  quiet  and  tranquillity  are  necessary.  The 
patient  ought  never  to  be  left  either  by  night  or  day,  for 
suicidal  propensities  in  these  particular  instances  are 
extraordinarily  ingenious.  An  instance  occurred  in 
a  private  asylum  not  many  years  ago,  where  a  patient 
strangled  herself  when  a  nurse  was  sitting  within  four 
yards  of  her  bed.  The  moral  management,  as  it  is 
termed,  consists  in  a  variety  of  amusements,  which 
call  for  the  least  exercise  of  mental  power ;  gentle 
riding  on  horseback  ;  and,  in-doors,  cards,  billiards, 
backgammon,  or  any  of  those  numerous  engage- 
ments which  occupy  without  employing  the  mind. 
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The  medical  treatment  which  I  have  seen  successful  is 
entirely  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give.    The  patient,  unless  he  be  very 
plethoric,  in  which  case  he  may  require  venesection, 
should  be  cupped  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  the  amount 
of  about  six  ounces  the  first  time.    This  will  relieve, 
not  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  vessels,  but  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  blood;  and  every  six  weeks, 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  period,  the  patient 
should  lose  about  four  ounces  more.     Some  saline 
purgative  medicine  should  be  administered  eveiy  morn- 
ing, sufficient  to  procure  two  wateiy  evacuations,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  every  night,  increased 
after  a  time  to  half  a  grain,  to  relieve  in  this  instance 
the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  a  disordered  organiza- 
tion.   Neither  warm  or  cold  baths  appear  to  be  of  any 
use  in  this  particular  form  of  the  disease. 

If,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  stomach 
be  disordered,  the  tongue  red  and  shining,  symptoms 
of  an  irritated  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  especially  of  the  stomach,  the  patient 
may  take  twice  a  day  such  a  dose  of  the  medicinal 
prussic  acid  as  may  be  considered  by  his  adviser  to  be 
necessary,  and  from  which  often  the  greatest  benefit  is 
derived:  and  here  particular  attention  is  required  to  those 
periodical  discharges  which  establish  themselves  as  life 
advances.    If  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  hemor- 
rhoids, which  have  ceased  to  discharge,  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  anus,  instead  of  cupping  to  the  back  of 
the  neck ;  if  the  urine  be  small  in  quantity,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  the  use  of  the  preparations  of 
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least  I  did  not  know  it  until  forced  on  me  by  experi- 
ence, nor  is  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  standard  works 
on  physic  in  England  with  which  1  am  acquainted ; 
and  yet  it  is  veiy  remarkable. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  twenty  cases  mentioned 
died  under  this  disease:  I  will  subjoin  three  from 
many,  as  illustrative  of  what  I  advance. 

About  seven  years  ago  I  was  requested  to  see  a  lady 
labouring  under  so  great  a  degree  of  what  would  be 
called  hypochondriasis,  as  to  amount  to  melancholy. 
She  could  not  eat,  imagining  there  was  an  obstruction. 
She  passed  sleepless  nights  for  months,  in  lamenting 
her  distress.  She  had  successively  disease  of  the 
uterus,  as  she  supposed,  palsy,  and  various  mortal  dis- 
eases. This  was  not  the  serious  part  of  the  complaint. 
She  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Though  a  pious  woman 
her  mind  was  abstracted  from  religion  :  with  much 
cultivation,  of  mind  all  objects  of  amusement  or  society 
were  given  up  ;  always  returning  to  the  same  subject, 
never  leaving  it  even  for  a  moment. 

This  distressing  state  of  mind  I  was  informed  had 
succeeded  to  an  attack  of  catarrhal  fever,  more  gene- 
rally called  in  these  days  influenza.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  fever  present,  neither  heat  of  skin,  nor 
acceleration  of  pulse,  nor  any  change  in  the  ordinary 
animal  functions.  The  tongue  was  clean ;  the  age  had 
passed  since  the  female  health  was  a  consideration,  and 
the  other  functions  were  natural ;  still  the  whole  con- 
versation was  a  complaint,  neither  by  day  nor  nig]  it 
ceasing.  After  much  careful  attention,  I  mentioned  to 
the  family,  and  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  will  re- 
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member  the  conversation,  that  if  there  was  not  disease 
slowly  progressing  in  the  lungs,  I  had  every  reason  to 
hope  I  could  effect  a  cure  ;  but  I  feared  there  was  dis- 
ease slowly  progressing  in  the  lungs.  Weeks,  and  even 
months,  elapsed  without  benefit  more  than  slight  relief. 
I  then  begged  the  husband  of  the  lady  to  have  other 
advice.  He  sent  for  a  late  physician  of  eminence,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  auscultation  and  percussion. 
After  careful  inquiry,  he  said  there  was  no  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and  he  did  not  think  the  patient  would 
recover  unless  placed  in  an  asylum.  This  advice  was 
not  complied  with.  Several  months  again  elapsed,  when 
another  eminent  physician  was  applied  to,  who  made  a 
long  examination  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  and 
was  satisfied  no  disease  existed  in  the  lungs.  Again,  at 
the  expiration  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  she  was 
visited,  and  a  similar  opinion  elicited.  Three  years 
had  now  elapsed,  and  the  patient  was  no  better.  After 
this,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Bacot,  the  patient's 
ordinary  attendant,  I  gave  my  opinion  that,  from  ex- 
perience in  such  cases,  sooner  or  later  disease  of  the 
lungs  would  appear  to  be  established.  A  few  months 
after  this  conversation  Mr.  Bacot  called  on  me  to  beo- 
I  would  visit  this  lady.  Her  cough  was  incessant ;  her 
expectoration  very  great.  The  colliquative  sweats  greater 
than  I  had  ever  seen  before,  wetting  even  to  the  mat- 
tress. Hectic  fever  of  the  severest  character  was  pre- 
sent. Only  six  days  after  I  visited  her  she  sunk  from 
one  of  the  most  rapid  cases  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion which  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
vol.  i.  o 
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Case  II. —A  young  lady  had  been  observed  to  be 
much  disturbed  in  her  reason ;  at  length  seemed  to  think 
she  was  at  the  moment  of  marriage  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  never  made  any  advances  to  her.  The  morbid 
idea  continued  in  her  mind,  and  she  acted  as  if  her 
imagined  wishes  were  true.  This  greatly  embarrassed 
her  family,  and  the  embarrassment  was  increased  by 
various  other  hallucinations  being  mixed  with  the 
prevailing  folly.  This  was  permitted  to  go  on  with 
watching  during  more  than  a  year :  after  this  time  her 
mind  became  so  impaired  from  various  morbid  ideas, 
that  my  advice  was  requested. 

When  first  I  saw  her,  finding  that  two  of  her  sisters 
had  died  of  consumption,  I  mentioned  my  great  fear 
that  a  similar  termination  would  ensue. 

Under  the  first  treatment  winch  I  have  described, 
her  general  health  greatly  improved,  but  her  mind 
still  continued  to  receive  the  greatest  errors.  Some- 
times all  the  women  around  were  men  in  disguise ; 
sometimes  her  ordinary  attendant,  the  person  to 
whose  affections  she  was  devoted,  disguised  as  a 
woman :  at  another  moment  were  supernatural  conver- 
sations. Then  came  the  most  dreadful  of  these  most 
afflicting  cases — self- starvation.  Life  was  for  some 
weeks  preserved  by  forcible  feeding,  when  the  desire 
to  resist  suddenly  disappeared.  After  a  short  time 
great  emaciation  began  to  take  place,  and  the  unhappy 
idea  established  itself  that  she,  the  patient,  must  be  a 
martyr  ere  she  could  attain  the  happiness  intended  for 
her  in  her  matrimonial  scheme. 
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Time  passed  on,  and  the  lungs  became  affected.  I 
cannot,  say  in  this  case  that  the  appearance  of  disease 
in  the  lungs  (an  effect  I  have  several  times  witnessed) 
suspended  the  mental  disease ;  but  it  modified  it ;  all 
violence  disappeared ;  and  the  patient  took  pleasure  in 
the  sight  of  her  friends. 

She  died,  worn  out  by  pulmonary  consumption, 
about  six  months  after  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
lungs  first  occurred.  It  is  useless,  and  might  be  pain- 
ful to  others,  to  multiply  cases. 

Twelve  cases  out  of  twenty  of  those  coming  under 
my  observation  died  in  the  same  way.  One  was  very 
remarkable. 

A  young  lady,  of  great  personal  attractions,  sustained 
a  sudden  shock  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Strange  alte- 
rations in  her  behaviour  were  observed,  which  ended  in 
violent  mental  derangement.  After  a  residence  of  about 
two  months  in  London  she  was  apparently  well.  I 
feared  her  restoration  to  home  was  too  early;  but  her 
strong  desire,  her  apparent  recovery,  the  natural  affec- 
tion which  prompted  her  wish  to  return,  all  induced  me 
to  consent.    The  patient  went  home. 

About  six  months  afterwards  I  again  saw  her ;  not 
violent,  nor  in  any  way  deranged,  except  shewing  a 
fixed  and  determined  hatred  to  those  who  loved  her 
best — her  parents. 

In  the  seclusion  in  which  she  was  placed  every  kind- 
ness was  shewn  her,  and  she  appeared  to  enjoy  perfect 
health  except  when  expressing  a  positive  determination 
not  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the  fixed  aversion 
before  stated. 
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After  rather  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  yielding 
rather  to  persuasion  than  her  own  wish,  she  rejoined  her 
family,  and  went  into  society.  But  a  few  months  after, 
this  young  lady,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  ad- 
vantages, was  highly  accomplished  and  well  informed, 
died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  after  an  attack  of  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  she  studiously  concealed,  of  only  six 
weeks  duration.  I  cannot  sivfficiently  impress  on  the 
profession  this  most  remarkable  connection.  As  an  ex- 
ample :  in  one  family,  consisting  of  four  young  peo- 
ple, two  destroyed  themselves,  and  two  died  of  pul- 
monary consumption. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  saddest 
and  most  painful  incident  among  so  much  suffering — 
self-starvation.  This  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  in 
some  instances  has  proved  fatal,  occasionally  from  the 
natural  but  ill-directed  affection  of  friends,  who  would 
not  permit  any  force  to  be  used  even  to  maintain 
life. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  see  several  of  these 
eases,  but  no  fatal  ones.  To  those  in  whose  expe- 
rience fatal  cases  occur,  every  attention  ought  surely  to 
be  given  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  stomach  aftee 
death ;  to  endeavour  at  least  to  add  some  link  to  the 
chain  of  investigation. 

I  have  seen  this  frightful  state  exist  six  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  the  patient's  life  was  saved  by  broth  ene- 
mata,  and  by  passing  a  small  portion  of  broth  into  the 
stomach  once  in  the  twenty -four  hours  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump. 

.Sometimes  this  disposition  to  starvation  is  periodical, 
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at  others  disappears  suddenly.  In  all  cases  a  very 
small  quantity  of  food  appears  to  be  sufficient.  The 
stomach  appears  to  be  unable  to  digest  a  load  ;  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  arrowroot  and  milk,  given  twice 
daily,  will  often  carry  the  patient  over  the  dangerous 
time. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  cause ;  but  being  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  if  I  might  suggest  an  explanation,  it  would 
be,  that  this  state  arises  from  a  contracted  state 
of  the  stomach,  secondarily  to  disease  of  the  brain; 
and  as  the  indirect  influence  of  the  brain  changes, 
the  more  healthy  condition  of  the  stomach  is  re- 
stored. 

The  disposition  to  voluntary  starvation  is  a  symptom 
generally  observed  in  melancholy,  although  it  also  occurs 
in  violent  mania. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  study  of  this  symp- 
tom to  those  who  have  great  opportunities  of  ex- 
perience, to  trace  the  cause;  and  when  the  patient 
dies,  the  careful  examination  of  the  stomach  and  the 
remaining  secretion,  in  order  to  throw  every  possi- 
ble light  on  this  most  striking  disposition  to  suicide, 
should  be  sought  for,  notwithstanding  the  false  delicacy 
of  friends  or  other  obstacles. 

There  is  another  symptom  also  in  melancholy,  still 
more  deserving  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  some  happily 
rare  cases,  the  patient  being  violent,  spits  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  viscid  saliva  during  the  whole  day,  and  often 
for  weeks  together.  This  must  necessarily  be  a  very 
weakening  process ;  but  what  renders  it  more  neccs- 
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saiy  for  the  consideration  of  the  physician  is,  that  the 
matter  spit  out  (increase  of  saliva,  not  expectoration)  is 
of  a  most  disagreeable  odour,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
stinks.  I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  who, 
during  their  lives,  had  attended  lunatics,  and  they 
seemed  almost  to  think  I  was  of  the  family  of  their 
patients,  when  I  suggested  that  this  circumstance  was 
a  matter  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  more  especially 
when  the  very  same  extraordinary  spitting,  often 
with  a  harsh  smell,  distinguishes  some  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia. 

I  suggested,  and  I  still  feel  the  suggestion  to  be 
just,  that  the  remote  analogies,  when  followed  up,  may 
throw  light  on  the  two  most  dreadful  diseases  of  the 
human  body. 

Those  who  have  the  care  of  a  great  many  lunatics, 
might,  when  such  cases  occur,  have  the  excreted  matter 
analysed  by  a  skilful  animal  chemist,  and  no  means 
should  be  omitted  to  ascertain,  by  inquiries  after  death, 
whether  any  particular  lesion  of  the  brain  was  ob- 
served where  this  severe  symptom  prevailed,  more  than 
in  any  other  case  of  madness. 

In  the  few  and  striking  instances  in  which  I  have  seen 
it,  it  accompanied  the  most  violent  form  of  mania ; 
but,  alas!  I  was  prevented  from  making  the  post- 
mortem inquiries.  This  cannot  hinder  those  who, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  lunatic  establish- 
ments, owe  such  inquiries  to  then-  country. 

But  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  little  advantage  hitherto 
which  morbid  anatomy  has  contributed  to  our  im- 
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provement  in  the  understanding  of  these  diseases, 
and  hence  in  the  art  of  curing,— iU  first  great  object 
of  every  physician's  inquiries. 

If,  for  instance,  a  man  of  fifty  dies  deranged,  after 
much  mental  distress  from  broken  circumstances,  for- 
feited hopes,  or  the  loss  of  the  last  and  best  promise  of 
his  life;  if,  on  his  death,  there  is  some  vascularity  in 
the  brain,  and  the  vessels  have  begun  to  put  on  that 
appearance  of  change  in  their  coats  which  is  observ- 
able as  life  advances,  those  who  examine  the  body 
are  satisfied  if  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  atheromatous 
deposit  in  the  vessels,  are  present.  The  next  day,  if  a 
hospital  physician,  he  examines  a  man  who  dies  of  en- 
teritis, or  of  some  sudden  illness ;  the  same  congestion 
is  observed,  and  the  same  state  of  vessels,  and 
still  no  one  dreams  of  attributing  the  death  to  other 
than  the  inflamed  state  of  the  intestines,  with  purulent 
matter  or  lymph,  and  whey-coloured  fragments  tlrrown 
out. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  told  me,  that  he  had  examined 
very  accurately  with  Mr.  Tatum,  surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  the  brain  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  confined  for  many  years,  nor  could  he  ascer- 
tain any  apparent  alteration  from  ordinary  structure. 
Many,  many  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred, 
but,  above  all,  the  numerous  and  permanent  cures  which 
have  arisen  from  allaying  functional  disturbance,  prove 
that  mental  derangement  does  not  necessarily  depend 
on  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

If  a  lunatic  advanced  in  life  dies  of  apoplexy,  the 
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effusion  of  blood  or  fluid  into  one  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  at  least  the  condition  of  the  arteries  which 
produced  it,  is  considered  quite  enough  to  explain  the 
preceding  malady. 

In  another  case  the  blame  is  laid  to  the  vesicles 
found  in  the  choroid  plexus ;  the  observer  forgetting 
that  such  cases  occur  in  very  large  numbers  without 
any  degree  of  mental  aberration  ever  having  been 
observed. 

At  another  time  adhesion  of  the  membranes  depen- 
dent on  age,  or  complete  ossification  and  obliteration 
of  the  sutures,  have  been  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
observer,  even  though  he  finds  the  same  appearance 
next  day  in  a  patient  who  has  died  of  carcinoma  of  the 
rectum,  or  stricture  of  the  bowel.  And  this  was  still 
more  the  case  when  all  disease  was  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic ;  any 
appearance  of  thickening,  or  increased  vascularity,  how- 
ever old  the  former,  or  recent  the  latter,  accounted  in 
default  of  other  appearances  for  the  mental  aberration 
of  the  patient.  For  example,  several  cases  of  post- 
mortem examination  are  related  in  the  early  part  of 
the  work  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Ellis.  Now  I  feel  satisfied 
that  in  no  one  of  these  cases  are  there  any  appear- 
ances which  I  have  not  seen  in  patients  who  have 
died  of  disease  wholly  unconnected  with  disordered 
mind. 

The  only  person  with  whose  writings  I  am  ac- 
quainted, who  has  studied  organic  causes  as  bearing 
on  insanity  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  M. 
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Foville,  the  physician  of  a  large  lunatic  asylum  in 
France. 

I  cannot  coincide  with  him  as  to  the  frequency  of 
the  appearances,  but  I  should  be  neglectful  of  my  first 
duty,  viz.,  the  urging  physicians  to  a  similar  inquiry 
conducted  on  similar  principles,  if  I  were  not  to  give  a 
sketch  of  his  opinions. 

Mons.  Foville  observes  that — 

"  Mons.  Esquirol  has  remarked  in  the  numerous 
"  post-mortem  examinations  he  has  instituted  in  refer- 
"  ence  to  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  cranium,  or 
"  its  being  compact  or  porous,  or  with  the  diploe  well 
"  marked,  whether  injected  with  blood,  or  exsanguine, 
"  a  great  number  of  irregularities  as  to  the  presence 
"  or  frequency  of  such  alterations ;  but  neither  thick  - 
"  ness  nor  congestion  of  the  membranes,  nor  ossifica- 
"  tion  of  the  basilar  arteries,  neither  hardening  or 
"  softening  of  the  brain,  nor  serous  cysts  in  the  choroid 
"  plexus,  alone  or  together,  were  constant  in  relation 
"  with  any  form  or  forms  of  insanity." 

Amid  all  the  changes  which  he  has  observed,  Mons. 
Esquirol  concludes  that  each  and  all  having  been  found 
in  cases  in  which  no  mental  alienation  prevailed,  none 
'can  be  considered  to  be  causes  of,  or  in  direct  relation 
to,  mental  alienation. 

"  I  need  not  speak  here  of  the  alterations  of  the 
"  brain  which  may  occur  to  those  who  study  the  brain 
"  after  the  death  of  the  insane,  the  same  as  are  found 
"  in  the  brain  of  those  who  were  never  insane,  such  as 
"  haemorrhage  and  softening. 
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"With  reference  to  abnormal  growths,  such  as 
"  tubercles,  enceplialoid  formations,  the  presence  of 
"  entozoic  cysts,  I  have  not  seen  these  often  in  the 
"  brain  of  lunatics. 

"  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  state,  without  entering 
"  into  detail,  that  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  hemispheres 
"  of  the  brain,  or  an  effusion  of  blood  into  either 
"  ventricle,  may  produce  the  symptoms  of  mania,  and 
"  thus  cause  individuals  to  be  sent  to  a  mad-house  who 
"  were  in  fact  never  mad.  For  the  interest  and  happi- 
"  ness  of  families  most  undoubtedly  such  mistakes 
"  should  be  carefully  avoided."  —  Foville,  Diet,  de 
Medecine  Pratique,  p.  544. 

The  preceding  observations  from  the  pen  of  Mons. 
Foville,  who  to  great  observation  and  experience  adds 
the  greatest  physiological  knowledge,  are,  in  my  mind, 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not  enough  to  find 
in  the  cranium  of  a  lunatic  of  sixty  years  of  age  what 
would  have  been  found  in  the  cranium  of  an  individual 
of  the  same  age  who  never  experienced  any  alteration 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  pronounce  that  the 
tumor,  or  softening,  or  tubercle  in  question,  was  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  But  this  is  an  error  winch  many 
have  fallen  into,  and  which  has  been  one  main  cause  of 
obstruction  to  investigation  in  these  difficult  cases. 

Mons.  Foville  thinks  he  has  seen  a  very  pecu- 
liar appearance  in  the  brain  of  lunatics  after  death, 
which,  if  his  observation  is  correct,  would  lead  us  one 
step  at  least  further  in  the  most  interesting  inquiry  as 
to  what  alteration  in  the  structure  of  tho  brain  was 
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necessary  to  the  production  of  mental  disease,  or  even 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  it.  I  give  a  sketch  of  his 
opinion  for  the  consideration  of  others.  In  the  few 
cases  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  inquiry  after 
death  these  have  not  presented  themselves  ;  but  surely  it 
only  requires  that  these  opinions  should  be  known,  to 
enable  those  who  have  great  opportunities  at  the  hospi- 
tals of  Bethlehem  or  St.  Luke,  to  set  such  questions, 
and  most  important  ones  they  are,  at  rest. 

Mons.  Foville  is  evidently  a  firm  believer  in  the 
opinion  which  attributes  sensibility  and  volition  to  the 
cortical  and  cineritious  structure  of  the  brain ;  while  he 
considers  the  medullary  or  fibrous  portion  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  more  intellectual  portion 
transmits  its  orders. 

Hence  in  lunatics  we  ought  to  find  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  brain  principally  diseased  (supposing 
mental  disease  to  be  referable  to  organic  alterations), 
while  the  medullary  part  my  be  greatly  injured  without 
the  mental  or  intellectual  faculties  suffering. 

Thus  in  acute  cases : — 

"  Dans  les  cas  les  plus  aigus,  aussitot  qu'on  a 
"  enleve  les  membranes  qui  recouvrent  les  circonvolu- 
"  tions,  la  substance  corticale  presente  une  couleur 
"  rouge  tres -intense,  approchant  de  celle  d'un  erysi- 
"  pele ;  cette  couleur  est  encore  plus  prononcee  dans 
"  l'epaisscur  dc  la  substance  corticale. 

"  Quelquefois  la  superficie  des  circon volutions  de- 
"  pouillecs  dc  leurs  membranes  pcut  sembler  pcu 
"  different  de  l'etat  normal ;  mais  si  Ton  pratique  de 
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"  legeres  excisions  de  la  substance  corticale,  si  Ton  en 
"  separe  dans  plusieurs  points  des  couches  assez  minces 
"  pour  ne  pas  niettre  a  decouvert  la  substance  blanche, 
"  on  remarque  alors  une  teinte  rouge  plus  ou  moins 
"  foucee,  quelquefois  uniforme  et  tres-intense,  mais 
"  plus  ordinairement  inegale,  offrant  l'aspect  de  mar- 
"  brures  nombruses,  dont  la  couleur  propre  varie  du 
"  rouge  de  sang  arteriel  au  rouge  lilas.  De  petits 
"  points  plus  fonces,  des  sortes  de  piqueture  de  sang  se 
"  rencontrent  tres-souvent  au  milieu  de  ces  marbrures, 
"  et  donnent  l'idee  d'epanchemens  sanguins  d'un  tres 
"  faible  volume ;  le  plus  ordinairement  la  consistance 
"  de  cette  substance  semble  augmentee  a  la  surface, 
"  diminu^e  dans  son  epaissem*.  C'est  toujours  dans 
"  son  epaissem:  que  j'ai  vue  l'alteration  de  couleur  et  la 
"  diminution  de  consistance  plus  prononcees." 
And  again, 

"  J'ai  vu  quelquefois  dans  des  cas  tres-aigus  d'alie- 
"  nation  mentale,  des  epanchemens  du  volume  d'une 
"  petite  tete  d'epingle  parsemer  la  substance  grise  des 
"  circonvolutions." — Foville,  Diet,  de  Medecine  Pra- 
tique, vol.  i.  p.  535. 

Mons.  Foville  continues  always  to  trace  to  alterations 
in  the  cineritious  portions  of  the  brain  the  appearances 
which  he  believes  to  be  indicative  of  mental  derange- 
ment ;  in  fact,  to  be  the  material  representation  of  the 
disease. 

I  must  refer  to  his  paper  in  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Medecine  Pratique,  as  it  is  too  long  to  quote  en- 
tirely. 
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The  following  is  the  most  important  passage  : — 

"  La  plus  constante  de  ces  alterations  est  a  mon 
"  avis  la  suivante :  la  partie  la  plus  superficielle  de  la 
"  substance  corticale  a  acquis,  dans  une  epaisseur  uni- 
"  forme  et  peu  considerable,  une  consistance  sensible- 
"  ment  plus  forte  que  dans  l'etat  sain :  en  meme  temps, 
"  la  consistance  des  parties  le  plus  profondes  de  la 
"  meme  substance  est  diminuee,  de  sorte  qu'il  est  facile 
"  d'enlever  a  la  surface  une  sorte  de  membrane  d'une 
"  epaisseur  uniforme,  lisse  en  dehors,  tomenteuse  en 
"  dedans,  d'une  couleur  plus  pale  qu'a  l'etat  sain. 
"  Les  parties  qui  restent  au-dessous  sont,  au  contraire, 
"  beaucoup  plus  rouges,  mamelonnees,  molles,  et 
"  represented,  s'il  est  permis  d'employer  une  com- 
"  paraison  tres-grossiere,  la  surface  d'une  plaie,  les 
%t  bourgeons  charnus,  sur  lesquels  serait  appliquee  une 
"  sorte  d'epiderme. 

"  Si  Ton  racle  avec  le  tranchant  du  bistouri  la  sur- 
"  face  de  la  substance  grise  non  entamee,  on  eprouve 
"  une  certaine  resistance ;  et  lorsque  cette  resistance 
"  est  vaincue,  le  bistouri  pousse  devant  ltd  un  lambeau 
"  de  la  partie  endurcie  :  il  en  resulte  une  sorte  decor- 
"  chure.  Si  Ton  racle  a  la  surface  de  cette  ecorchure,  on 
"  enleve  avec  la  plus  grande  facilite  la  substance  grise, 
"  ramollie,  et  sans  plus  de  cohesion  que  la  pidpe  dun 
"  fruit  cuit.  Ainsi  des  caracteres  bien  tranches  dis- 
"  tinguent  en  deux  parties  la  substance  cortical  dans 
"  ces  cas.'— Page  536. 

M.  Foville  concludes  by  being  convinced,  that  this 
sort  of  membrane  which  he  describes  is- not  "une 
"  pseudo-membrane  accidcntelle." 
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After  having  repeatedly  read  with  great  care  at  dif- 
ferent periods  these  observations  of  Mons.  Foville,  the 
only  ones  which  affect  to  associate  mental  derange- 
ment with  a  specific  change  in  the  brain,  I  have  not 
either  myself,  or  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  whose 
zeal  and  anatomical  knowledge  are  well  known  *,  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  such  appearances  are  often 
met  with  in  the  brain  of  lunatics.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  any  individual  physician's  endea- 
vour must  weigh  light  in  the  judicial  balance  on  such  a 
subject.  A  large,  very  large  portion,  recover ;  of  the  rest, 
friends  often  object  to  any  inquiry.    A  physician  may 
observe  with  constant  zeal,  for  seven  years,  a  case  of 
this  kind,  hopeless  in  itself,  but  still  wishing  to  con- 
nect some  of  the  singular  symptoms  and  peculiarities 
with  alterations  in  the  brain,  and  thus  add  one  fact  to 
the  inquiry ;  but  he  is  met  by  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  friends  to  make  a  post-mortem  inquiry.  Great 
opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  large  Royal  Hospitals  ■ 
but  even  here  (I  mean  no  disrespect)  such  inquiries 
require  to  be  made  with  previous  knowledge,  with  a 
firm  desire  not  to  be  led  away  by  ordinary  appearances, 
nor  governed  by  prevailing  theories. 

I  fear  that  from  pathological  appearances  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  division  of  functions  between  the  cineri- 
tious  and  medullary  portions  of  the  brain  into  the 
intellectual  and  organic. 

Two  very  striking  cases  occurred  to  me,  one  at  St. 

*  I  may  here  mention  particularly  my  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Prescott 
Hewitt. 
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George's  Hospital  and  the  other  in  private,  which  in 
my  mind  throw  discredit  on  these  prevalent  opinions. 
A*  youth  of  good  talents  and  industry,  described  as 
more  than  ordinarily  quick,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  which  after  a  very  few  days  proved  fatal. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  illness  to  his  death  less 
than  a  week  passed  away.  On  opening  the  head  a 
very  singular  appearance  presented  itself;  a  number  of 
small  yellow  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  large  rape 
seed,  occasionally  nearly  as  large  as  a  pea,  studded  the 
cineritious  portion  of  the  brain.  They  were  very 
numerous,  but  not  one  was  found  in  the  medullary 
portion. 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  with  most  universal  and 
extensive  disease  of  the  portion  of  the  brain  supposed 
to  represent  the  intellectual  functions,  when  until  the 
illness  (a  very  few  days)  of  the  patient,  he  had  pos- 
sessed, not  in  the  least  impaired,  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties, but  in  a  rather  higher  than  in  an  inferior  degree 
to  those  of  his  class  and  age. 

The  case  attracted  much  attention,  and  is  in  the 
remembrance  and,  I  think,  among  the  notes  of  several 
friends. 

The  next  case  is  the  converse.  A  gentleman,  whose 
lunacy  supervened  several  weeks  after  a  fall,  and  conti- 
nued for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  was  examined  after 
death.  There  had  been  no  paralytic  affection,  nor  fits. 
The  cineritious  portion  of  the  brain  appeared  natural, 
but  the  whole  of  the  medullary  substance  .had  under- 
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gone  that  change  which  is  observed  on  submitting  the 
brain  to  immersion  in  alcohol.  It  appeared  through- 
out to  consist  of  a  number  of  fibres,  many  of  which 
could  be  isolated  and  exposed  on  the  point  of  the 
scalpel. 

Here,  then,  the  organic  portion  of  the  brain  ap- 
peared the  portion  extensively  diseased,  and  yet  it 
was  in  the  intellectual  faculties  that  the  disease  was 
manifested.  In  accidents,  also,  portions  both  of  the 
cortical  and  medullary  substance  are  removed  without 
any  alteration  in  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  further  than  to 
express  my  conviction,  that  hitherto  no  distinct  relation 
has  been  decidedly  established  between  mental  de- 
rangement and  organic  disease,  except  the  certainly  fatal 
event  when  organic  disease  exists  in  conjunction  with 
mental  derangement.  Thus  a  wide  field  is  open  for  the 
observation  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  lunatics,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  whether  any  or  what  lesion  or 
change  exist  in  the  brain  itself,  as  a  cause  for  the  long 
and  hitherto  inexplicable  duration  of  this  dreadful 
malady,  especially  in  cases  of  hereditary  insanity ; 
this  last  being  the  most  curious  as  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  important  results,  especially  as  to  the  great  point, 
whether  this  predisposition,  as  is  the  case  with  gout, 
scrofula,  and  lues,  is  transmitted  through  the  blood,  or 
through  some  hitherto  ill-defined  impression  on  the 
solids  of  the  body,  the  configuration  of  the  brain 
and  its  envelopes. 
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The  state  also  of  the  memory,  the  principal  function  of 
the  brain,  which  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the 
organ,  is  to  be  carefully  considered.  In  old  people 
the  deficiency  appears  traceable  to  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  and  the  first  failure  often  precedes  it. 

I  was  consulted  some  years  ago  about  a  gentleman, 
set.  40,  who,  without  any  ailment,  had  lost  his  me- 
mory. He  conversed  well,  and  had  no  palsy  ;  but  he 
did  not  remember  at  four  o'clock  what  he  had  had 
two  hours  before  for  dinner.  A  very  short  time  after- 
wards he  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  died 
a  few  months  subsequent  to  my  visit. 

When  any  organic  disease  of  the  brain  exists,  illus- 
trated by  loss  of  power  in  any  of  the  limbs,  epileptic 
fits,  indistinct  pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  dim- 
ness of  sight  and  loss  of  memory,  especially  after  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  treatment  mentioned  before  is  not 
applicable. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  following : — 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  had  taken  on  his  own  hands  a 
double  speculation.  In  the  duties  prescribed  to  himself 
difficulties  arose  as  to  carrying  on  so  large  an  under- 
taking. During  the  midst  of  these  anxieties  he  slipped 
in  going  from  one  part  of  his  large  premises  to 
another,  and  fell  about  ten  feet.  He  had  much  pain 
in  the  head,  was  cupped,  took  aperient  remedies,  and, 
as  far  as  his  family  could  oblige,  rest.  About  six 
months  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  melancholy 
mental  derangement,  alternating  with  violence 

Every  pains  was  taken  for  his  recovery,  and  when  I 
saw  him,  a  twelvemonth  after,  he  was  like  an  old  hypo- 
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chondriac,  never  wished  to  leave  his  bed,  was  in  great 
affliction  when  by  entreaties  made  to  rise,  becoming 
violent  in  order  to  return  to  it,  taking  little  food,  and 
moaning  often  as  in  great  distress. 

In  this  case  the  treatment  appeared  to  sooth  him 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  continuance  was  useless.  Here 
the  bowels,  as  in  disease  of  the  brain  ordinarily,  were 
difficult  to  move  beyond  all  common  experience,  and 
when  solution  of  the  bowels  was  effected,  it  appeared 
solely  to  be  the  result  of  the  medicine  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  bowels  passing  through  them. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  during  mental 
derangement,  whether  maniacal  or  melancholic,  the 
occurrence  of  epilepsy  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  incurabi- 
lity of  the  disease.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  are  so 
frequent  and  so  severe  as  to  leave  the  utmost  sur- 
prise on  the  mind  of  the  physician  that  human  life 
can  endure,  even  for  a  few  days,  under  such  attacks. 
And  yet  these  continue  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  for 
months,  daily,  and  often  several  fits  occur  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"  L'epilepsie  compliquee  d'alienation  mentale  ne  guerit  jamais." 

Esquirol,  p.  317. 

Still  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  occa- 
sionally, in  epilepsy  supervening  on  mania,  the  patient's 
mental  distress  becomes  modified :  he  has  more  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  around;  his  violence  is 
changed  into  depression  and  sadness,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  by  his  friends  of  his-  recovery.    Such  a 
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state  usually  precedes  by  a  few  weeks  only  his  decease. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  of  these  cases,  where  simi- 
lar changes  have  taken  place;  but  though  mental 
disease  was  rendered  less  severe  <  and  afflicting,  death 
ensued  within  a  few  months  of  the  first  attack  of 
epilepsy. 

I  can  scarcely  enter  here  on  the  subject  of  mania 
very  little  amenable  to  the  remedies  which  I  have 
described.  In  the  early  stage,  the  use  of  tartar  eme- 
tic and  the  shower-bath,  counter-irritants  and  purga- 
tives, have  been,  in  my  observation,  the  best  remedies. 
But  none  of  these  should  be  employed  without  careful 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  patient.  This  inquiry  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  fact  of  a  quiet  pulse,  a  clean 
tongue ;  in  fact,  to  the  absence  of  fever.  But  the  state 
of  the  heart,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  abdomen,  should  be 
carefully  inquired  into  before  any  treatment  is  adopted. 
There  are  secondaiy  causes ;  but  on  the  condition  of  these 
the  state  of  the  brain  itself  often  depends.  Has  the 
patient  ever  had  fits  ?  has  he  any  deficiency  of  motion  or 
sensation  in  his  limbs  ?  has  he  half  vision  or  double 
vision  ? 

There  are  some  cases  of  mania,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding to  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  are  curious 
for  the  investigation  of  the  physician.  I  have  seen 
three  of  these  cases,  and  all  recovered.  In  one,  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  army,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  in  riding  a  hurdle  race.  He 
suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  head  after  recovery 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident :  but  worse 
accidents  followed.    Every  afternoon,  for'many  weeks, 
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he  had  a  violent  accession  of  mania,  and  this  lasted 
until  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Kind  and  affectionate 
friends  devoted  themselves  to  restraining  and  watching 
him  during  the  dark  hour.  This,  then,  partook  of 
the  nature  of  epilepsy,  the  fit  ending  in  quiet,  while 
the  senses  became  afterwards  entire. 

In  May,  1845,  I  was  consulted  for  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  suffered  two  months  previously  from  a 
blow  on  the  head,  in  falling  from  his  horse.  He  re- 
mained many  days,  nearly  a  fortnight,  comatose,  and 
became  subsequently  maniacal.  In  his  paroxysms  he 
was  violent  and  destructive ;  when  quiet,  insane ;  but 
when  the.  paroxysm  occurred,  requiring  the  efforts  of 
several  men  to  hold  him.  In  this  state  I  saw  him, 
and  with  the  remedies  prescribed,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion by  and  by,  he  improved  greatly :  presently  there 
arose  distinct  intervals  of  ease,  subsequently  days  of 
quiet ;  in  two  months  a  perfect  interval  of  twelve  days. 
I  then  told  his  friends  that  I  felt  quite  satisfied  he 
would  recover,  but  that  he  would  be  liable  for  some 
months  to  relapses.  In  October,  there  was  another 
long  and  perfectly  lucid  interval ;  at  this  time  he  went 
into  the  country,  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
medical  man,  and  seemed  to  improve  greatly ;  but  a 
sudden  relapse  ensued,  and  he  was  immediately  brought 
to  London,  the  journey  greatly  exasperating  his  symp- 
toms. 

This  return  induced  persons  about  him  to  seek  for 
other  opinions,  without  communicating  such  an  inten- 
tion to  me.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
further  charge  of  the  case,  but  the  gentleman  who  sue- 
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cecded  me  as  medical  attendant  pursued  the  treatment 
which  I  had  recommended.  The  opinions  of  persons 
about  him,  and  medical  opinions  hastily  given  after  a 
single  interview,  recommended  an  asylum,  to  which  I  felt 
greatly  opposed.  The  youth,  the  accidental  illness,  the 
certainty  in  my  mind  of  his  recoveiy,  from  having  seen 
similar  cases  recover,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  youth  him- 
self likely  to  be  greatly  shocked  in  his  lucid  moments  by 
being  in  an  asylum,  made  me  very  averse  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  I  stated  tins  in  an  affidavit  before  the  Master 
in  Chancery.  Still  the  affidavits  of  those  who  had  seen 
him  once  only  were  so  strong,  and  the  measure  on  the 
part  of  those  who  acted  for  him  so  pressed,  that  the 
Master  came  to  a  resolution  to  place  him  in  an  asylum. 
Between,  however,  the  making,  and  what  is  technically 
called  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  the  young  gen- 
tleman recovered,  and  at  the  time  the  report  was 
brought  up  he  waited  himself  on  the  Master,  in  full 
and  entire  possession  of  his  faculties.  These  faculties 
have  continued  uninterrupted  since  that  period. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  is  wholly  different  from 
that  laid  down  in  former  diseases.  Blood-letting,  ample, 
and  repeated  immediately  after  the  concussion,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and,  if  neglected,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  maniacal  symptoms  must  be  repeated,  by  cupping 
or  leeches,  twice  on  alternate  days. 

After  this  a  seton  inserted  in  the  neck  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  an  interval  of  ease  for  a  short 
time  may  be  expected.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
use  of  calomel,  succeeded  by  brisk  purgatives.  As 
the  disease  advances,  when  a  lucid  interval  occurs  for 
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the  first  time,  it  gives  great  hope  to  the  patient's  friends, 
but  when  the  accession  comes  again,  calomel  must 
be  given  in  brisk  doses  every  alternate  night  with 
purgatives.  Every  evening  the  feet  should  be  immersed 
in  hot  water  with  mustard  flour,  and  the  cooling, 
formerly  called  antiphlogistic  regimen,  pursued. 

I  feel  satisfied,  from  the  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
that  such  treatment,  modified  according  to  the  particu- 
lar case,  will  terminate  in  the  entire  recovery  of  the 
patient,  but  with  regular  treatment,  which  must  be 
followed  for  several  months;  rarely  is  this  permitted, 
from  the  impatience  of  friends. 

Some  have  heard  of  homoeopathy,  some  of  galvanism, 
some  of  specifics,  and  thus  great  obstacles  are  raised 
to  a  treatment,  in  my  opinion  certain,  in  this  particular 
form  of  disease. 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  mania  supervening  on 
recent  concussion.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  mania  succeeds  occasionally  to  falls  or  blows  on  the 
head,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time.  Here  the  plan  is  ma- 
nifestly improper ;  nor,  in  cases  in  which  such  remote 
cause  has  been  suspected,  have  I  ever  seen  recovery 
take  place. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  persons  labouring 
under  mental  derangement,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
speak  of  the  asylums  open  to  those  whose  afflictions 
require  they  should  be  removed  from  their  family. 

That  such  establishments  are  essentially  necessary 
no  doubt  can  exist.  I  will  take  one  or  two  exam- 
ples from  nature,  of  the  necessity  for  such  establish- 
ments. 
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Example  I. — A  widow  lady,  of  the  highest  respecta- 
.bility,  with  a  small  income,  came  to  Loudon  with  a 
daughter  affected  by  mental  derangement.  An  atten- 
dant was  placed  about  the  patient,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  a  moment,  because 
the  tendency  of  her  disease  was  to  suicide.  Notwith- 
standing every  care,  a  momentary  absence  of  the  nurse 
occurred,  and  though  the  family  were  warned  of  the 
danger  from  suicide,  the  patient  threw  herself  out  of  the 
window,  was  much  bruised,  but  brought  home  alive. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  finances  of  the  mother 
prevented  the  possibility  of  her  being  kept  in  lodg- 
ings with  nurses — to  remain  at  home  was  impos- 
sible. She  was  removed  to  an  asylum,  where  great 
care  restored  her  bodily,  and  in  a  few  months  her 
mental  health.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  necessity 
of  such  institutions.  Life  would  have  been  extinct 
without  the  power  of  resorting  to  such  a  means  of 
cure. 

Example  II. — Again,  a  tradesman  with  no  more  than 
can  just  covers  his  expenses,  has  his  wife  affected  with 
derangement  in  her  confinement.  She  does  not  recover : 
she  would  recover,  were  there  means  for  medical  attend- 
ance, for  the  care  of  her  child,  and  the  necessary  attend- 
ance :  the  three  are  impossible.  She  is  placed  for  a 
few  weeks  in  a  well-regulated  house,  and  she  recovers. 
.  Every  one  would  wish  that  this  was  not  necessary ; 
that  means  could  have  been  found  for  medical  cure, 
for  care  of  the  child,  and  for  the  nursing  of  the  mother  : 
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but  this  was  impossible.  Here  is  a  case  where  neces- 
sity is  urgent  for  an  asylum. 

Example  III.— I  now  approach  a  higher  order  of 
things.  A  man  of  rank  becomes  suddenly  and 
violently  insane ;  his  malady  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
his  giving  commands  to  his  servants  which  they  cannot 
obey.  He  becomes  furious,  and  must  be  removed  from 
home.  The  alternatives  are  a  private  house  with 
attendants,  or  an  asylum. 

If,  especially  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
a  private  house  can  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  family 
will  live  in  it,  this  is  (under  medical  care)  the  best 
measure ;  but  if  no  relation  or  friend  live  in  the  house, 
I  feel  satisfied  it  is  a  most  ineffectual,  and  worse  than 
ineffectual  means  of  cure. 

Let  us  again  have  an  example : — 

Example  IV. — A  gentleman,  formerly  in  the  Army, 
and  with  habits  of  irregularity,  is  taken  ill. 

After  a  short  time  his  friends  (with  great  difficulty) 
take  a  house  for  him.  He  has  two  attendants  at  a 
great  expense.  No  one  lives  in  the  house.  He  is 
left  to  two  well-meaning  people.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered he  is  a  lunatic,  with  the  perverted  sagacity  of  his 
nature.  He  soon  discovers  the  weakness  of  his  attend- 
ants,— one  is  vain  and  wears  a  ring,  another  is  religious, 
another  likes  brandy  and  water.  The  patient  (I  speak 
of  maniacal,  seldom  of  melancholy  patients)  speedily 
discovers  it,  and  all  that  spite  or  violence  can  imagine 
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is  levelled  on  the  unhappy  keeper.  It  is  fair  in  the 
observation  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  this  is 
sometimes  visited  in  return  on  the  lunatic,  and  never 
was  a  question  more  applicable  in  this  case  than  the 
famous  one — 

"  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes." 

Hence,  in  private  confinement,  I  have  long  since 
refused  to  attend,  unless  one  of  the  family,  or  at  least 
a  near  friend,  or  an  old  and  favourite  domestic,  resided 
in  the  house.  Where  it  was  thought  necessary  (a  rare 
occurrence)  the  patient  should  not  be  seen,  they  ought 
still  to  be  in  the  house,  or  at  the  least  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  is  not  accordant  with 
the  experience  of  others,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  offend : 
I  write  down  only  what  has  pressed  on  my  observation 
by  much  and  very  anxious  inquiry. 

As  the  confinement  of  persons  in  private  houses,  from 
its  great  expense,  must  be  a  rare  occurrence,  I  cannot 
help  offering  some  "  Thoughts"  on  the  asylums  most 
necessary  and  most  useful  if  properly  cared  for.  I 
must,  however,  in  common  justice,  premise  that  during 
my  period  of  duty  as  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  T 
never  witnessed  one  case  of  cruelty*  The  greatest  care 
was  taken,  the  most  assiduous,  nay,  the  most  invidious 
(to  innocent  people)  inquiries  were  made.  Every  sus- 
picious case  is  examined  on  evidence,  and  never  any 
case  of  cruelty,  nor  anything  like  it,  occurred. 

*  This  applies  to  the  houses  visited  hetween  1830  and  1838.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge  of  houses  in  the  country :  my  remarks  apply  to  asylums  situated  within 
Londou  and  seven  miles  thereof. 
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The  accommodations  in  private  asylums  were  of 
course  different,  but  I  repeat  again,  in  no  single  instance 
was  there  anything  like  cruelty  or  wickedness.  When 
wishing  for  alterations  in  many  respects,  I  am  bound 
to  say  this  much  in  favour  of  such  establishments. 

These  observations  especially  regard  the  less  favoured 
by  fortune. 

To  those  who  are  rich,  in  many  houses  every  accom- 
modation is  afforded.  Still,  I  must  be  allowed  to  give 
utterance  to  my  "  Thoughts"  on  these  points. 

1st,  then,  it  has  become  a  system,  partly  from  tra- 
dition, partly  from  usage,  no  physician  taking  it  up, 
that  no  one  can  recover  except  when  removed  from  his 
family. 

2d. — That  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  the  patient  should  not  see  his  friends,  except  on 
visits  very  few  and  far  between,  during  his  confinement. 

3d. — An  extreme  disinclination  to  let  the  patient 
have  a  trial ;  that  is,  to  be  removed  home. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  objection. 

I  can  assert  from  my  own  knowledge  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  is  common. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  myself  which  would  have 
been  sent  from  home,  unless  further  medical  assistance 
had  been  sought,  and  whose  health  was  restored  with- 
out such  a  measure  within  a  few  weeks. 

Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  indisposition  to 
undertake  a  difficult  and  unmanageable  case  by  men 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession.  They  answer, 
"  really  this  is  a  case  I  am  not  accustomed  to;  you 
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"  must  send  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  make  it 
"  their  exclusive  study."  Now,  this  is  precisely  what 
I  think  to  be  erroneous :  it  is  because  they  make  it 
their  exclusive  study,  that  I  think  they  are  less  good 
judges  than  they  otherwise  would  be  of  the  cure  of 
such  cases. 

I  think  no  one  should  be  sent  to  one  of  these 
asylums  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  medical 
means  properly  directed  will  not  restore  the  health ; 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  asylums  for  persons  who  cannot 
pay  for  long  continued  attendance,  and  hence  have  not 
the  chance  of  early  recovery,  are  kept  by  persons  wholly 
ignorant  of  medicine  or  of  pathology  in  any  form. 

It  is  true  they  are  overlooked  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  when  the  patients  exceed  a  certain  number  they 
must  be  visited  periodically  by  a  medical  man,  but 
these  visits  never  relate  to  the  endeavour  to  cure  the 
disease ;  simply  to  note  the  aberrations  of  violence,  or 
the  deviations  from  general  health. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  see  several  cases  already 
recommended  on  these  principles  to  asylums,  who  have 
recovered  without  such  a  measure.  I  do  not  in  the 
least,  doubt  the  necessity  in  many  cases ;  what  I  dispute 
is  the  general  rule  and  its  application,— the  result  of  the 
supineness,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  the  indolence  of  many 
medical  men,  who  will  neither  learn  nor  appear  to  be 
ignorant,  and  between  the  two  consign  the  patient  to 
an  abode,  where  he  will  be  kindly  treated,  but  where 
no  thought  of  cure  enters  the  idea  of  those  about  him,— 
I  mean  systematic  treatment  for  cure.    How  easily, 
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when  such  views  are  abandoned,  apathy  as  to  recovery 
takes  their  place. 

On  the  second  point,  the  visits  of  friends,  I  have  a 
still  stronger  opinion.  Here,  indeed,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  any  objection  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  attached 
to  lunatic  asylums,  for  human  nature  presents  enough 
obstacles  of  itself. 

When  first  a  patient  is  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
the  friends  are  solicitous  to  see  him — at  the  period,  in 
fact,  when  these  visits  are  the  least  likely  to  be  useful ; 
a  few  weeks  elapse,  he  is  no  better ;  the  visits  discon- 
tinue, after  a  time  disappear  altogether.  Then  time 
takes  this  affair  into  his  own  hand ;  the  early  affec- 
tionate and  solicitous  die, — a  new  generation  succeeds. 
It  is  whispered  they  have  a  relation  ;  but  no  relation,  or 
a  very  old  one,  has  ever  seen  him.  "  Yes,  my  dear, 
"  your  mother  or  uncle  (as  the  case  may  be)  used  to 
"  go,  but  it  did  no  good,  and  was  so  distressing  that 
"  he  gave  it  up."  And  thus,  after  some  years,  and  in 
extreme  cases,  I  have  known  persons  who  had  never 
seen  friends  or  relations  for  many  many  years.  I  shall 
be  answered,  who  pays  for  them  ?  This  is  often  sent 
from  an  agent,  nearly  a  stranger  to  the  family. 

Now  who  is  there  amongst  us  who  would  think  a 
large  estate,  even  under  the  wisest  superintendence, 
perfectly  managed  without  occasional  personal  inquiry  ? 
Who  but  inspects  his  books  periodically  who  is  a  mer- 
chant ?  Who  trusts  to  the  best  of  servants  in  finance ; 
but  even  setting  aside  finance,  in  all  other  considera- 
tions ?  Is  it  not,  then,  more  than  necessary  for  some 
one  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  ?    It  changes ; 
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in  the  worst  cases  it  is  susceptible  of  relief,  of  comfort, 
even  of  joy ;  remembrance  is  called  up  on  occasion  of 
those  once  loved;  the  moment  of  returning  affection 
may  influence  returning  reason.  It  has  done  so  in 
more  than  a  few  cases. 

I  lay  more  stress  on  this  point,  because  I  know  I  can 
prove  its  difficulty.  Affection  lasts  some  time  after  the 
beloved  is  in  a  legal  grave,  but  when  told  that  harm 
comes  from  the  visits,  injury  from  affection,  and  great 
pain  is  felt  from  seeing  the  destruction  of  intellect  in 
one  beloved,  the  mind  settles  down  to  the  necessity  of 
not  visiting.    "  They  told  me  not." 

To  illustrate  this,  I  may  quote  the  best  medical 
opinion  for  many  years,  as  it  came  from  a  general 
physician,  who  was  very  extensively  consulted  on  this 
disease,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford. 

When  asked  upon  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1814,  whether  he  could  suggest  any  great 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  he  replied, 
"  The  greatest  advantage  would  be  derived  in  obliging 
the  friends  of  the  lunatics  to  visit." 

Perhaps  this  influenced  the  opinion  of  those  who 
brought  in  the  New  Lunatic  Act,  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  (1 8 2 8 .)  By  this  act  any  one  who  authorised 
the  confinement  of  a  lunatic  was  obliged  to  visit  him 
either  personally,  or  by  any  other  person  appointed 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  once  in  every  three  months  : 
no  great  hardship,  it  would  seem;  but  such  is  the 
superstition  of  this  country,  that  to  be  allied  to  a  lunatic 
is  a  disgrace — the  alliance  not  a  disgrace,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  it — that  on  the  renewal  of  this  act,  this  clause, 
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so  trifling  an  approach  in  its  effect  to  real  good,  was 
expunged  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Much  has  been  done  by  legislation,  much  by  the 
influence  of  the  Commissioners,  who  work  with  great 
zeal  and  humanity :  but  I  feel  convinced  nothing  can 
ever  be  of  the  use  which  would  ensue  from  a  systematic 
course  of  visitation  by  friends. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and 
I  freely  acknowledge  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
visits  of  friends,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
malady,  aggravate  the  evil.  Such  a  stage  is  very 
short,  and,  moreover,  when  such  a  state  exists,  the 
visit  must  be  only  of  a  few  minutes'  duration. 

I  have  seen,  T  ought  to  add,  several  cases  in  which, 
in  my  opinion,  no  kind  of  excuse  existed  for  precluding, 
nay  for  not  encouraging  the  visits  of  friends. 

On  the  third  point,  the  permitting  patients  in  a  state 
of  convalescence  to  have  a  trial,  I  feel  satisfied  that 
many  patients,  whose  homes  offer  a  fair  hope  of  care, 
would  recover,  and  have  recovered,  by  being  removed 
home,  even  when  the  degree  of  relief  in  an  asylum  has 
been  doubtful.    I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  such 
a  change  has  bad  the  most  beneficial  effect— cases  con- 
sidered doubtful,  of  men  who  have  since  conducted 
themselves  with  propriety,  and  in  some  few  in  which 
I  felt  satisfied  that  their  restoration  to  reason  was  the 
undoubted  result  of  the  restoration  to  society. 

I  feel  all  the  difficulty.  A  patient  long  removed 
from  home,  seeing  his  or  her  family  only  occasionally 
or  rarely,  returns  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Is 
it  a  wife  and  mother,  estranged  for  years  under  a  moral 
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death,  in  what  condition  docs  she  return  ?  To  great 
changes  in  her  family  :  leaving  infants  and  finding 
them  lads,  grown  out  of  her  power,  and  with  new  and 
strong  attachments,  or  still  worse ;  for  the  absence  of 
years,  with  all  the  accompanying  distress,  amounts 
often  to  widowhood. 

In  other  cases  the  return  home  is  met  by  all  the 
difficulty  of  famihes :  ill  health  and  misfortune  have 
visited  the  family  who  could  previously  have  received 
a  sister,  an  aunt,  or  a  cousin ;  absence  without  the  usual 
interest  has  slackened  the  tie,  while  increasing  cares 
have  rendered  such  a  course  of  relief  (the  reception  of 
a  recovering  lunatic)  impossible.  These,  added  to  the 
constant  answer,  "  Yes,  sir,  she  is  well  now,  but 
a  fortnight  ago  she  was  very  high,"  accounts  for  no 
trial  being  given. 

And  still  I  am  of  opinion,  with  Dr.  Haslam,  that 
the  advantage  and  happiness  of  home  are  not  sufficiently 
often  had  recourse  to  in  the  cure  of  these  diseases. 

These  considerations  are  rendered  more  important 
by  reflecting  that  scarcely  any  duration  of  insanity 
absolutely  precludes  the  restoration  to  health. 

I  saw  a  case  of  a  French  gentleman  who  recovered 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  after  a  confinement  of  fourteen 
years'  duration.  He  was  restored  to  liberty,  went 
home,  and  died  two  years  afterwards,  of  the  natural 
effects  of  old  age. 

Another  case  recovered  after  nineteen  years'  confine- 
ment, was  restored  to  liberty,  and  did  not  in  any  way 
abuse  the  newly  recovered  privilege,  dying  a  natural 
death  about  two  or  three  years  afterwards. ' 
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Such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  but  as  they  do  exist 
they  more  than  ever  impose  the  necessity  of  considering, 
"in  every  possible  way,  the  cure  of  disease. 

No  doubt  could  exist  of  the  decided  insanity  of  both 
these  individuals  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  con- 
finement. 

Similarly,  in  private,  I  remember  a  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  dining  his  life  had  three  distinct  attacks  of 
melancholy  mental  derangement.  The  third  occurred 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  patient  lay  in  bed  nearly 
two  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  recovered, 
and  survived  his  recovery  several  years. 

These,  and  several  similar  cases,  have  occurred  under 
my  observation.  They  did  not  owe  their  recovery  to 
me,  or  to  the  practice  on  which  I  have  laid  so  much 
stress. 


